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A GREAT NOVEL <4 Great PL, AY 


and now with wholehearted enthusiasm we join the 










press in praise of the 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


version of BOOTH TARKINGTON'S classic 
of teen-age love in Indiana. <> 
Libretto, $1.25 
Piano and Vocal Score, $5.00 


Terms for production will be 






Book by Sally Benson 
Lyrics by Kim Gannon 
Music by Walter Kent 





quoted on receipt of advice as to 
the number of performances, size of | 
auditorium and admission prices. 
13 Male — 12 Female 


4 Exteriors, 1 Interior Modern or Period Costumes 
















of that old fond enchantment. Put on as a 
musical play at the Broadhurst last evening, 
it is still a touching and uproarious portrait 
of the torture of adolescence. No one has 
to tamper much with anything so lovable 
and delightful.” — BROOKS ATKINSON, 
New York Times. 





“Booth Tarkington’s ‘Seventeen’ has lost none “. . . drew one of the smartest and most 


appreciative audiences of this or any season. 
They chanced laryngitis cheering and blis- 
tered their palms applauding. They left no 
doubt that they were having a wonderful 
time.” — ROBERT COLEMAN, New York 
Mirror. 

“Vastly agreeable.” — New York Post. 
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Two-element variable focal length objective lens system. 
Horizontal masking control angles 45° in each direction. 
Fast operating 6-slide color boomerang. 
Plug into any 110-volt outlet. Fully automatic. 
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OUTSTANDING 


HUMOROUS READINGS 


This is to call attention to a few of the many 
good readings we list in our 1956 catalog. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. 10 min. From the 
famous comedy success in New York and on 
the screen. 75¢ 

BROTHERLY LOVE. Black. 10 min. Has won 
9 state, an interstate and a National con- 


test. 60c 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. From the play. 10 
min. 60c 


DIVE RIGHT IN. B.J. Chute. 1955 reading. 
10 min. Stage fright doesn’t help a diver 
in competition nor does it help the speaker 
at a school banquet. 60c 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. From 
the New York success. 10 min. 75c 


GRANNY HITE VS. THE UNITED STATES. From 
“The Nine Brides and Granny Hite.” 60c 


HEAD OVER HEELS. B.J. Chute. 10 min. 1955 
reading. Stony falls, not only in the snow, 
but head over heels in love with Ann, his 
young ski teacher. There’s many a laugh 
in this reading and we predict that it will 
be a favorite with readers, coaches and 
audiences. 75c 


HORTON HATCHES THE EGG. From the book. 
10 min. 75c 


THE INSUFFERABLE WOMAN. 6B. J. Chute. 
1955 reading. 10 min. A comical portrayal 
of amateur theatricals. 75¢ 

THE JUKEBOX. B.J. Chute. 10 min. 1955 
reading. One of the best selections —— 

Cc 


JUNIOR MISS. From the Broadway success. 
10 min. 75c 


LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE. Black. 
10 min. Won 7 state contests and a Na- 


tional. 60c 
NOAH’S ARK. From “Green Pastures.” 10 = 
Cc 


ON THE HARMFULNESS OF TOBACCO. Anton 
Chekov. 9 min. Monolog used with great 
effect by Claude Raines in personal appear- 
ances. 60c 


THE RED ROOSTER. 10 min. 1955 cutting 
from the story. 60c 


THE RELUCTANT SECRETARY. 8.J. Chute. 
1955 reading. 10 min. A very clever read- 
ing that concerns a man and his aes” 

5c 

THE SKI'S THE LIMIT. 8B.J. Chute. 1955 
reading. 10 min. Tuck prevails on Jimmy 
to try to ski so he can win an essay contest 
concerning the sport. Good. *60c 


THE SPEECH JUDGE’S NIGHTMARE. John M. 
Martin. 10 min. A most successful ow - 


Cc 
SUPPRESSED DESIRES. Susan Glaspel. 10 min. 
From the one act comedy. 75c¢ 


SUSIE’S LITTLE PLAY. Booth Tarkington. 10 
min. 60c 


A VERY SPECIAL GUEST. B.J. Chute. 1955 
reading. Very clever. 60c 
WOMAN BEHAVE. 8B. J. Chute. 1955 reading. 
10 min. In spite of any setting that Ann 
arranged, Jerry just wouldn’t propose. Her 


final burst of rage was successful. 60c 
YES MEANS NO. From the play. 60c 
YOOST A FEW VORDS. Ardis Holmen. Mono- 
log in Scandinavian dialect. 60c 
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A MAN CALLED PETER 


A 3-act play, adapted by John McGreevey 
from Catherine Marshall's ““A MAN CALLED 


PETER.”” 7m, 8w, 1 int. 


As a novel, ‘A MAN CALLED PETER” has been a Book of the Month 
Club choice and a consistent best seller. ‘‘The Reader's Digest’ published it in 
condensed form. Now in dramatic form, it has just been published 

and released for non-professional production. 


This is an exciting adaptation. It is centered on Peter Marshall's dedication 
to serving others, and his struggles—struggles with some unreasonable 
members of a congregation; with a distinguished and obstinate Senator 
determined to jail a juvenile delinquent; with other young people in trouble 
—all played against the tension of Peter's failing health. Just published 
and released, it is winning a wide and enthusiastic acceptance. It 
has a different kind of appeal—that of a play through which there 
glows the light of the indomitable and triumphant spirit of a great man. 


Royalty, $35.00. Posters available. Price, 85c the copy. 


Other Distinguished Plays 


THE ROBE THE SONG OF BERNADETTE 
ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN LUTE SONG 
LOST HORIZON LOVE IS ETERNAL 
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CALIFORNIA, HERE WE COME! 


HE national convention of the Speech As- 

sociation of America and the American 
Educational Theatre Association will be held 
this year in Los Angeles on December 28, 29, 
30 at the Hotel Statler. This is the first time 
in the history of these organizations that their 
convention is held on the west coast. I hope 
that a number of our sponsors throughout the 
country will find it possible to attend; those in 
California, Oregon and Washington, however, 
will compose the larger delegation, as is ex- 
pected. 


The program arranged for the secondary 
school sections is challenging and certainly dar- 
ing in scope. Through the chairmanship of 
Charlotte Motter and Jim Klain, assisted by 
Marion Underwood, the high school theatre 
will have more prominence in the convention 
program than ever before. On Wednesday 
morning at nine oclock there will be a panel 
on Organization Problems with Sister Margaret 
Mary as chairman. At the time of this writing 
Miss Underwood and your editor will serve on 
the panel with a third member yet to be se- 
lected. 


On Thursday afternoon at Canoga Park High 
School there will be a demonstration of acting 
fundamentals and period techniques by Pasa- 
dena Playhouse College of Theatre Arts with 
the opportunity to ask questions by the dele- 
gates. Following this demonstration will be a 
social hour at the Canoga school. 


At six oclock comes the high school theatre 
dinner sponsored by the National Thespian So- 
ciety, to which all interested delegates are in- 
vited whether or not they are sponsors of Thes- 

ian Troupes. The fee for the dinner will be 

$9.50 except to Thespian Sponsors, who will 
be the guests of the National Council of our 
organization. A “name” speaker will deliver 
the main address at the dinner. 

Concluding the activities of the day will be 
an evening performance of The Crucible by a 
cast composed of high school students of Cano- 
ga Park High School under the direction of 
Miss Motter. The purpose of the presentation 
of this excellent, but most difficult, play is to 
offer encouragement both to small and large 
high schools to select better plays in their own 
schools; in other words, to raise standards of 
play production in the high school theatre. 


Although space permits me only to cover in 
detail the program of the secondary school the- 
atre, there will be throughout the three days 
of the convention many other sectional meet- 
ings which, primarily aimed at college and uni- 
versity theatre, will have a direct appeal for 
secondary school drama teachers. I have al- 
ways found that at conventions the most diffi- 
cult problem is selectivity. This year’s program 
will present to all delegates challenging ex- 
periences. 


Sunny California, Parade of the Roses, the 
Rose Bowl] Football game, glamorous Los An- 
geles, Hollywood—here is a real Christmas 
package for you to open. Visit with us at the 
Thespian display table. Let me personally ex- 
tend to you the season’s greetings. 








REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


FLORIDA | . Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville 
Jr. College, Eunice A. Horne, 


Sponsor, April 27, 28. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Ambridge Sr. High School, 
(Western) Jean Donahey, National 
Senior Councilor, Brownsville 
Sr. High School, Saturday, 

April 20. 
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In the Light of the Star, Troupe 1309, Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, 
N. Plainfield, N.J., Sister Mary Lucia, Sponsor. 














SIXTH NATIONAL DRAMATIC ARTS 
CONFERENCE 


LANS are shaping up well for our own 

Sixth National Dramatic Arts Conference 
scheduled for the entire week of June 18, 1956, 
at Indiana University, Bloomington. The na- 
tional conference is open to all interested high 
school teachers and students in secondary 
school theatre. Board and lodging accommo- 
dations will be furnished by the university for 
a very minimum fee. The program will consist 
of two full length productions, eight one-act 
plays, approximately 20 theatre workshops, na- 
tional Variety show, a national Thespian ini- 
tiation, Conference banquet, social hours, radio 
and television broadcasting, teas for sponsors 
and the opportunity to hear addresses by three 
nationally known speakers at the general as- 
semblies. In addition, at the Friday afternoon 
session of the conference week we shall hold 
our National Convention at which time five 
year progress reports will be read, amend- 
ments to our National Constitution will be 
presented for approval, and the election of 
members to the National Council and Board of 
Trustees will be held. It will be an exciting 
week! 

As the University has requested that we hold 
attendance to 1000, it is imperative in the not 
too distant future that all Troupes decide 
whether or not they are going to send dele- 
gations to the conference. Soon after the first 
of the year, registration blanks will be mailed 
to all of our 1563 affiliated schools. Plans 
should be formulated at once to raise money to 
help pay all or part of the expenses of dele- 
gates. You will find that the most expensive 


item will be, not the week on the campus, but 
traveling to and from your home town to 
Bloomington, especially if your school lies be- 
yond the mid-west states. 


The National Association of Secondary 


School Principals has placed our Sixth Nation- 
al Dramatic Arts Conference on the Approved 
National Contests and Activiues for 


A Very Merry 
Christmas 


List ot 
1955-56. 
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A FULL WEEK OF 
DRAMA AT ITS BEST! 
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FORTY COURSES IN 


Acting 

Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 

Radio 

Television 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Four major productions 
each season. 
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VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well equipped laboratory theatre. 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 


Two major productions each season. 
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TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


Dramatic scripts produced in cooperation 
with Philadelphia television stations. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRTI-FM, campus station, and by WEIL, 
Philadelphia A.B.C. station. 
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Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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DECEMBER, 1955 


ITH THE building boom reaching 
unforeseen heights in school building 
construction I contacted Joel E. Rubin, De- 
sign Associate with Kliegl Bros. Lighting, New 
York City, to write a series of two articles on 
stage lighting. Mr. Rubin is frequently called 
upon to design the lighting facilities for high 
school theatres. He thus brings to his articles 
an awareness of present day conditions and 
lighting trends. He is the co-author of the re- 
cent textbook, Theatrical Lighting Practice. A 
previous series of articles on stage lighting by 
Mr. Rubin appeared in this magazine in 1950- 
51 and is available in reprint form. 
—O— 
ROM ancient Greece and Rome Charles 
Trumbo takes us to the Middle Ages in 
his series of articles on the history of costume. 
To King Arthur, Robin Hood, the Crusaders, 
and our beloved fairy book characters must we 
look for the costumes of that period. Vanity is 
indeed the keynote of the dress of the Middle 
Ages. 
—O— 
N HIS third article of his series on the ele- 
ments of play direction Dr. Dusenbury em- 
phasizes careful selection of cast. He explains 
the several methods generally used at try-outs; 
he tells you what to look for in the try-outing 
students; he warns you of the pitfalls; and he 
includes a number of word illustrations. Both 
student directors and Thespian sponsors will 
find in Casting the Play very helpful informa- 
tion. 
—-()— 
O CHINA and Japan we go this month 
with Mr. Ballet in his article, The The- 
atre Today in the Orient, a compact history 
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of the Oriental theatre. Did you know that the 
Chinese theatre dates back to 2205-1766 B.C.? 
That masks are worn by the actors in most 
Chinese and Japanese plays? That the Kabu- 
ki is Japan’s musical comedy? Mr. Ballet is 
especially talented in giving to us such a com- 
plete picture of the theatre of the East in so 
tew words. If only more space were available 
in each issue... . 
nas 


UT OF the blue last year came this ex- 

cellent article, Is There a Play-Doctor in 
the House? by Alfred K. Allan, New York 
City. Here you will find the answer as to what 
makes a play a success on Broadway—the un- 
sung heroes of the professional theatre. Here 
too is a cue—we often must doctor our own 
productions for a successful presentation. 

—O— 


LL departments are again represented this 

month: Plays of the Month, Children’s 
Theatre, and Brief Views. Our Thespians re- 
new their Chattering. With the three colored 
cover and the Christmas pictures this issue 
reflects the forthcoming glorious season. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 














The Three Kings, Troupe 733, Community High School, 
Wood River, Ill., Richard Claridge, Sponsor. 








Lighting Facilities 
for the 
High School Stage 


(Part One) 


by JOEL E. RUBIN 


HE NEW speech teacher was mak- 
ing a tour of the school. The 
classrooms were large and airy. 
Even the corridors were cheerful and 
bright. The auditorium, however, was 
dark and somewhat frightening. The 
custodian led her into the auditorium, 
stopped and said, “Wait here. Ill get 
the lights.” There was the sound of a 
knee hitting a chair, and then—light. 
She found the custodian on stage. He 
was leaning against a large metal cabi- 
net which had many switches and le- 
ver-like handles. “The switchboard,” he 
said in an aweful tone. Pointing, he 
added, “This is what you push up if you 
want light, and pull down when you 
want to kill ‘em.” She wondered why 
there were so many levers—and why she 
had left her job teaching English. “Use 
this place a lot,” his voice interrupted 
her thoughts, “Choir Festival, Legion 
Pageant, PTA, graduation, school as- 
semblies, and—oh yes, the senior play.” 
She thought that the place looked pretty 
big for the senior play. With a sigh she 
turned back to the switchboard. The 
custodian read her thoughts. “Don't 


: oo ee 


Figure 1A. 
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Switchboard for control of stage and auditorium lighting 
using a combination of auto-transformer dimmers 
and rotary-selector switches. 





worry about this thing,” he said; “I've 
trained some of the kids to operate it, 
and theyll be happy to help you. Actu- 
ally (now his tone grew confidential) it 
isn't difficult when you know what 
youre doing.” Not really convinced, she 
turned to go. “I'll kill the lights when 
you reach the door,” he said. 

She walked down the steps, into the 
auditorium, past the rows of seats and 
found the door. “O.K.,” she yelled. The 
lights went out; there was the sound of 
the same knee hitting the same chair. 
Seconds later the custodian was at her 
side, and they resumed their tour. 








Figure 1B. Electronic-Preset switchboard for control of stage and 
auditorium lighting. Rotary-selector switch panel at the left is for 
inter-connection of stage circuits with any of the dimmer circuits. 


The above story is by way of prelude 
to illustrate some of the problems which 
the speech teacher encounters. Keeping 
the story in mind, let’s see what these 
problems are, and what can be done 
about them. 


First of all, the teacher needs simple 
and safe equipment which she and her 
students can operate. Secondly, she re- 
quires the kind of equipment that will 
light all of the various activities which 
take place on stage and in the auditori- 
um. 


The custodian tells us he had trained 
several of the boys to operate the 
switchboard. Actual data, taken from 
surveys of high school personnel, indi- 
cate that in most cases the high school 
student does the lighting work himself. 
Most often he is of course supervised 
by the custodian or dramatics teacher, 
but frequently he works alone after lit- 
tle preliminary training. Therefore the 
equipment must be simple and easy to 
operate. Equipment must also be de- 
pendable, capable of performing year 
after year without breakdown. Minor 
adjustments should be made easily by 
the student of no specialized training. 
Simplicity of equipment means well de- 
signed equipment, equipment that is 
lightweight, compact, easily adjusted 
and dependable. Simplicity of lighting 
instruments is a partial answer to the 
teacher's first headache. 


In addition to having equipment 
which can be simply operated, the 
teacher must be assured of the student's 
safety. The auditorium is in use every 
day, the instructor is often too busy to 
supervise, and the student is left alone 
on the job. Bare lamps scorching stage 
draperies, exposed wires, open switches 
—all are danger spots. Also, in an emer- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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WO YEARS ago Broadway was 

witness to a miracle—“The Mira- 

cle on 45th Street,” it might be 
called. It was on June 25, 1952, when 
Wish You Were Here opened at New 
York’s Imperial Theatre on 45th 
Street after several stormy, frenzied 
weeks of premieres. On June 26 Wish 
You Were Here was pronounced a 
fop, and the Broadway oracles were 
busy preparing the show's obituaries. 

A scant week later Wish You Were 
Here was pronounced a “success.” 
What had happened during that hec- 
tic week to turn a turkey into a gold- 
en goose? Merely an injection into the 
shows bloodstream of a theatrical art 
as old as the theatre itself, the art of 
play-doctoring. Within five days of 
the play's premiere, Wish You Were 
Here went through an amazing meta- 
morphosis. Characterizations were 
changed, songs were swapped, lines 
disappeared and were replaced by 
new ones and an entirely new ballet 
was added to the show. A year later 
the miracle was completed and “the 
show that play-doctoring built” be- 
came one of the best in town. Its mo- 
mentous transformation has set thought- 
ful playgoers to considering once more 
the all-important question, “Just how 
much has the play-doctor contributed 
to the theatre?” 

The play-doctor’s earliest recognition 
probably occurred during England’s 
Elizabethan era. The play-doctors of 
that time numbered among their ranks 
the Bard of Avon himself, William 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare was employed 
at the Globe Theatre in London where 
he doctored and otherwise revised many 








Come, Let Us Adore Him, Troupe 1373, Hayti, Mo., High School, 
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ing. Both Bernard Shaw and Sir Ar- 
thur Wing Pinero flatly denied the right 
or the value of having someone other 
than the author revise or doctor his 
own play. To this the celebrated Irish 
playwright and actor, Dion Bouccault, 
retorted, “Successful plays are not 
written, they are rewritten!” Nevertheless 
Shaw and Pinero continued to refuse 
allowing anyone else to tamper with 
their efforts, which in all probability 
accounts for the excessive wordiness 
of many of their works, especially 
Shaw’s. With Shaw and Pinero then pre- 
dominant in the English theatre, com- 
paratively little play-doctoring is record- 
ed until the turn of the century saw its 
sudden re-emergence across the Atlantic 
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a budding playwright’s effort. It is of 
course common knowledge that Shake- 
speares own plays were for the most 
part rewritten or doctored versions of 
the works of his literary predecessors 
or contemporaries, such as Marlowe, 
Green and Plautus, to which the Bard 
added his own dramatic creativeness. 
Among the lesser known Elizabethan 
playwrights it was quite the vogue 
to doctor each others plays, though 
the fees at that time for these doctor- 
ing services were paid by the manag- 
er of the particular theatre housing 
the play instead of by the author as 
is the procedure today. Many a poor 
play was thus saved by the all too of- 
ten unsung efforts of a play-doctor. 
England in the early nineteenth 
century saw many of the country’s 
leading playwrights at odds with each 
other over the merits of play-doctor- 
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in the quickly maturing American the- 
atre. 

Broadway in the early 1900's, with 
its extravagant producers and fiery 
young playwrights, became the scene 
of many of the theatre's most unusual 
and very often unprecedented instances 
of play-doctoring. The changing of 
the name of a department store in 
The First Fifty Years was considered 
to be the contributing factor-in that 
play’s success. A play first called Path 
of Glory, then Dawn Glory, had its ti- 
tle changed to Page Miss Glory and 
under that catchy title took Broadway 
by storm. 

This was the American theatre’s 
“wild oats” time and out of this fran- 
tic sowing came many an _ illustrious 
producer and/or playwright who, im- 
itating Shakespeare, channeled much 
of their literary talent and energy to 


the thankless but lucrative play-doc- 
toring art. 

It was Lawrence Schwab who doc- 
tored Edwin Justus Mayer's celebrated 
play, Firebrand. When Schwab was 
first handed the Mayer script for revi- 
sion, he was almost immediately at- 
tracted by the comic potentials of the 
play, although Mayer had written his 
drama as a straight, serious romance. 
Under Schwab’s expert doctoring, the 
play's comic assets were brought 
forth, and as a comedy, Firebrand en- 
joyed a_ history-making run of 261 
performances in New York and later 
on years of productions around the 
world. 


Probably one of the most challeng- 
ing play-doctoring jobs that ever con- 
fronted a “scene-surgeon” occurred in 
the instance of Bayard Veiller’s 1912 
melodrama, Within the Law. Edgar 
Selwyn and A. H. Woods, who had 
been contracted to doctor the play, 
were faced with the seemingly insur- 
mountable problem of making the use 
of a gun silencer, which was an all- 
important part of the story, believable 
to an audience to whom this startling 
innovation in firearms was entirely 
new. After many hours of experiment- 
ing with different ideas, the doctors 
came up with the “cure.” A complete 
new scene was added to the Veiller 
script in which the silencer was tested 
out. The special silencer gun was 
fired against an ornament resting on 
a mantelpiece, and an electrically con- 
trolled hammer hidden behind the 
mantelpiece shattered the ornament, 
thus creating the illusion that the 
guns silent action had accomplished 
this feat. The silencer trick was there- 
fore made thoroughly believable to 
the audience. 

A rehearsal of William Vaughan 
Moody's Great Divide was in prog- 
ress, and from his vantage point in 

(Continued on page 28) 
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N THE early: part of the Middle Ages 

when the barbaric hordes of the 

North began to invade the South 
and the Romans began to carry their 
conquests to the North, the Romans 
were amused to find their northern 
neighbors having the skins of animals 
wrapped around their legs in order to 
keep warm. The Romans soon borrowed 
this custom as they pushed on toward 
the North in order to keep warm them- 
selves. 

After the conquest of Gaul by Julius 
Caesar Roman civilization was intro- 
duced into France; and the Gallic wom- 
en, becoming Gallo-Roman, desired to 
follow the fashion set by the ladies of 
the more influential Roman families. 

The Gallo-Roman woman adopted the 
palla and the stola, and gathered it at 
the waist by a girdle. The girdle became 
a part of the costume, and by its ad- 
justment a long or short waist could be 
attained. 

The Gailo-Roman woman also wore 
tunics of linen, cotton, and silk. They 
wore violet covered mantles often rich- 
ly embroidered. Veils, scarves, ribbons, 
and various kinds of shoes and sandals 
embellished the basal dress. 

The Middle Ages lasted from the fall 
of the western Roman empire, around 
the year 476 A.D., and extended to the 
revival of letters in Europe about the 
year 1500. The Gallo-Roman period 
gave way in France to what was known 
as the Merovingian period, after the in- 
vasion of the Franks under the young 
prince Merowig. 

The return of the crusaders marks a 
period of great influence on the dress of 
the Middle Ages. The crusaders saw 
many beautiful temples in the East and, 














not wishing to imitate the heathen na- 
tions, evolved in less than a hundred 
years a different type of architecture 
than had ever existed before, the Gothic 
cathedral. Before the close of the four- 
teenth century the towering spires of 
the cathedral had influenced the fash- 
ion of the day. 

When the Romans had arrived in 
England, they found men and women 
fully clothed and well protected against 
the cold, damp climate. The men wore 
short-skirted coats with sleeves and wore 
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Noble lady 


loose trousers. They also wore tightly 
fitting leather garments and furs. Men 
had no armor, but their tightly woven 
felt coverings were almost swordproof. 

When the Normans invaded England, 
they adopted some of the fashions of 
the natives, but in general Norman dress 
was adopted by the Britons. 

Later, all the glories of the Gallo- 
Roman, Merovingian, and Gothic influ- 
ences that resulted from the crusades 
and blended into the fashions of the 
French people gradually drifted across 
the English channel and were deeply 
imprinted in the costume life of the 
English people of that age. From 1300 
to 1325 was the beginning of the gen- 
eral movement in costume influence 
from the continent into England. 

A man of nobility and wealth wore 
furs and velvets, and his gowns were 
usually voluminous. A close-fitting bon- 
net that was tied under the chin and 
which enclosed the hair and ears was 
called a coif. This was worn exclusively 
by men, and over this a hat or bonnet 
was worn. : 

The women wore a tight-fitting gar- 
ment called a “kirtle” and over it a sur- 
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Costumes of the 
Middle Ages 


by CHARLES R. TRUMBO 


coat. The surcoat was split at the sides, 
was sleeveless, and displayed the sleeves 
of the undergarment. A girdle, or belt 
with a pouch attached, was worn at the 
waist. Aprons were worn to a great ex- 
tent by the women of the middle class, 

Men wore long hair almost to their 
shoulders. Women parted their hair in 
the middle and wore it in plaits doubled 
over the ears or confined to a net. The 
nets were often ornamented with beads 
or gilt spangles. 

The hood with its gorget and _ liri- 
pipe became the foundation for dozens 
of headdresses for over a century and 
a half. The gorget was a short cape that 
fell away from the cowl. At first the 
hood was merely a cowl with a point at 
the back and had a gorget hanging 
down over the shoulders. Later _ this 
point in the cowl became elongated, 
often to an absurd length with the ad- 
dition of a long pipe of the same ma- 
terial and was called “liripipe.” 

Still later in the period the opening 
in the hood, which had formerly been 
left for the face, was placed on the 
head. The gorget then fell like a scarf 
from the side or top of the head on to 
one shoulder, and the liripipe on the 
other. At a still later period the liripipe 
was wound round the head, and _ the 
gorget with its jagged edges stood out 
like a rooster’s comb. The front part of 
the facial opening was rolled back to 
form a brim, and later this was stiffened, 
and the liripipe became a wide scarf 
that was sometimes draped around the 
chin. 

From 1325-1350 one of the fashions 
for men was an elaborately dagged (or 
jagged) cloak, one that was cut around 
the edges with square enamelled but- 
tons, high collar, a golden circlet around 
the head, and jewelled pointed shoes. 
The average costume for a man consist- 
ed of a shirt that was used as an under- 
garment, and over this was worn a dou- 
blet, or gipon. The gipon was a closely 
fitting tunic that reached to the knees, 
and its tightly-fitting sleeves were most 
always visible under the cotehardie, or 
external garment. The hose were separ- 
ate, like modern stockings, and tied to 
the gipon with many strings. Hoods 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ferent in bases and in assump- 

tions from the Occidental drama 
which we know that it almost appears to 
be incomprehensible to the casual ob- 
server. Centuries older than any West- 
em form of the theatre, the Oriental 
concept of drama and theatrics is steep- 
ed in tradition and convention, stultified 
by the practices of long centuries, and 
far more ritualistic than anything to 
which we are accustomed. 

There is no sharp line of division be- 
tween Eastern drama, opera, puppetry, 
song-and-dance, and pure musical en- 
tertainment. Religious bases and social 
niceties have all combined into a beau- 
tiful, if very different, theatrical mode. 
Except for recent inroads by our motion 
pictures, very little has changed over 
the years in the staging of oriental dra- 
ma; therefore the “modern” theatre in 
the East is hardly a “new’ theatre. 

While it would be fruitful and inter- 
esting to investigate such divergent ac- 
tivities as the Javanese silhouette pup- 
pets and the religious dancers and sing- 
ers of India and Indo-China, or the 
thousands of variants of these perform- 
ances that still attract large numbers of 
people to the theatre in the Orient, let 
it suffice here merely to view briefly the 
two most important theatres of the East: 
China and Japan. 

Chinese theatre dates back to the 
Hsia Dynasty (2205-1766 B.C.), when 
religious choruses began to chant and 
dance out the tales of their most illus- 
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name clings to actors. In honor of this 
emperor Chinese actors still burn in- 
cense before his statue before making 
an entrance. 


Pear Garden and preceding drama 
was primarily literary and religious in 
nature; overly-proud Chinese scholars 
tended to dominate the dramatic writ- 
ings, which were largely in obtuse lan- 
guage and certainly not for a mass au- 
dience to observe or hear. This literati 
domination came to an abrupt end, how- 
ever, when the Mongols under Kulai 
Khan set up the Yuan dynasty in 1280. 
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Theatre Today 


A great outpouring of popular and bit- 
terly political drama resulted from this 
foreign domination. Perhaps most fa- 
miliar of the Yuan dramas is Lady Pre- 
cious Stream, which has been success- 
fully produced in English by profession- 
al and amateur groups alike. 


A native dynasty, the Mings, finally 
replaced the Mongols, and Chinese 
dramatic form returned to the almost 
completely literary style. Tremendously 
long—running to thirty, forty, and more 
acts per play—these later dramas were 
poetic outbursts that only scholars could 
appreciate. Chinese dramatic perform- 





Lute Song, a modernized concept of the ancient oriental theatre. This production at the 
University of Minnesota Theatre was directed by Robert Moulton. 








trious ancestors. Thus ante-dating any 
Western theatre by many hundreds of 
vears, the Chinese drama _ gradually 
evolved into the shen-hsi, or sacred 
plays, which took definite shape about 
the same time that the great Golden Age 
of Greece was flourishing. Under the 
various dynastic emperors great acting 
troupes were organized to perform in 
the royal court. The famed Emperor 
Min Huang (713-756) even organized 
an acting school, the students of which 
were called “Young Folks of the Pear 
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ances are all-day affairs. Although to- 
day, when this 18 hour theatre usually 
is able to play three or four plays at a 
single sitting, these plays are still ex- 
tremely long. Dinner and supper are 
served to the audience, which obvious- 
ly will require nourishment during such 
an ordeal of dramatic onslaught. 

In the late 1880's a dramatic variation 
came into being: the Pihuang, which 
was largely mass-drama designed to in- 
cite resistance to the series of conquer- 
ors. Largely a propaganda theatre, it 


by soldiers. Little, however, is known 
about current Chinese theatre. First, the 
second world war and then the domina- 
tion of the country by the communists 
have largely shut it off from outside ob- 
servers. 


The technique of acting in the Chi- 
nese theatre is artificial to an extreme. 
There is no scenery and very few prop- 
erties, so the actor, his dancing, the 
musical background, and the great and 
beautiful costumes must convey every 
nuance to the audience. The Oriental 
actor in general depends on convention- 
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al gestures to portray a world of emo- 
tions and ideas. A cluster of white paper 
falling from an umbrella signifies snow, 
while a door (which does not exist on 
the stage) is closed by the actor bring- 
ing his hands together while they are 
outstretched before him. The performer 
indicates that he is weeping by passing 
a sleeve before his eyes, and a decorated 
stick is mounted to show that he has 
ridden in on a horse. A single actor 
bearing a banner indicates an army, and 
so on. All this is highly reminiscent of 
the Elizabethan theatre of course, and 
is no more ridiculous than the conven- 
tions of the Western theatre, whereby a 
“fourth wall” mysteriously is absent al- 
though all of the stage furniture faces 
it, or a curtain descends at crucial mo- 
ments in the dramatic action. Conven- 
tion is essential to any theatre, and it is 
primarily a matter of what one is accus- 
tomed to seeing and thus ignoring. To 
our eyes the appearance of the property 
man on stage with a pillow to catch the 
“slain” actor as he falls may seem ridic- 
ulous, but no more so than would ovr 
actors playing to the imaginary “fourth 
wall” of the Western stage seem to the 
Oriental. 

The Chinese actor's face is generally 
made to appear mask-like, with first an 
application of white grease paint and 
then an elaborate series of colorations. 
In addition, the performer usually is a 
skilled acrobat whose stylistic move- 
ments are both graceful and meaningful. 

The greatest actor undoubtedly is 
Mei Lan-fang, who specializes in female 
impersonations. In a _ theatre which 
largely forbids the appearance of wom- 
en on the stage, many actors have be- 
come adept at playing women’s roles; 
none today is better than Mei. 

The Chinese, perhaps more than we 
ever will; have accepted the make-be- 
lieve quality of the theatre and seldom 
demand or have realism on their stages. 
Going to the theatre is a social activity 
wherein the legendary tales are recount- 

(Continued on page 26) 











Emily’s speech in the third act of Our Town is an excellent test of the comprehension 
and appreciation of the actress trying out for the role. 





the play, he may well remember 
that “coming events cast their 
shadows before” and hasty casting can 
multiply the later problems of team 
work and characterization. Although the 
hectic academic schedule of most 
schools does not always permit all the 
time needed, directors may easily sacri- 
fice a few hours of rehearsal in order to 
allow sufficient time for tryouts. Several 
time-saving suggestions in tryout pro- 
cedure may be of value. 

A mimeographed tryout information 
sheet should be prepared and given to 
each aspirant for a part. The sheet, of- 
fering an introduction to the play, a 
description of the characters, the direc- 
tor’s viewpoint and a general outline of 
rehearsals and procedure, saves much 
verbal explanation, and the student will 
be familiar with the parts and what is 
expected of him. 

The director should have sufficient 
familiarity with the play to have select- 
ed brief key scenes and speeches which 
will enable him to test the prospective 
actor in a short time. Often, a single 
line of dialogue may serve as the best 
clue to the actor's potentiality. If a par- 
ticular line can be read in tryout with 
some degree of understanding, all other 
factors being equal, the director can be 
assured that the student is worth consid- 
ering. 

Each director eventually selects the 
type of tryout or casting method which 
best suits his individual need. If the 
director, however, is in a position which 
calls for the encouragement of as many 
students as possible without the require- 
ment of previous experience or a specif- 
ic interest in dramatics, the “cold” cast- 
ing method is most suitable. In the 
“cold” reading the script has not been 
available to any person prior to the try- 
out so that all will have an equal oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their ability in in- 
terpreting the lines. Even experienced 
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actors may have difficulty in reading so 
that the unprepared or impromptu try- 
out method does not work to his dis- 
advantage. Primarily, though, the stu- 
dent who would like to be in a play, but 
hesitates because he is not familiar with 
it, is encouraged by the principle that 
others have not had a chance to read 
the script and that the tryout will be 
equitable. 

Other methods of casting, such as the 
prepared reading, the improvised pan- 
tomime or scene and the interview 
method, can be utilized in whole or part 
as the director sees fit. Sometimes a 
general tryout at the beginning of the 
school year with all students interested 
in dramatics presenting brief prepared 
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monologues or merely reading material 
prepared by the director enables the di- 
rector to prepare a casting file for the 
year and to determine the acting poten- 
tial of the student group so as to facili- 
tate organizing the dramatic program. 
The general tryout should not be sub- 
stituted for a specific tryout for each 
unit of the dramatic program. 

In order to allow sufficient time to 
elapse so that the director may assimi- 
late the judgments and reactions gained 
from the first tryout period, a day should 
elapse between the preliminary tryout 
period and the final tryouts. During 
this period the director can integrate 
the dramatic talent he has observed with 
his previous analysis of the play. This 
time permits a necessary re-adjustment 
of the director's interpretation of the 
play and its characters in the light of 
the capabilities of his talent. The day’s 
respite may be used to scout around for 
other potential material if the prelimi- 
nary tryouts have not offered sufficient 


material for the type of production the 
director has in mind. 

No announcements as to the assign- 
ment of parts should be made during 
the tryout period. The director's ideas 
are still his own private thoughts and 
not for public consumption. Of course 
actors seem to have developed a special 
sense in this regard and will no doubt 
have the play cast long before any an- 
nouncement is made. In fact they some- 
times have it cast before the tryout peri- 
od. The director, however, should avoid 
too much precasting and keep an open 
mind before and during the tryout peri- 
od. 

The final tryout should be held pri- 
vately and even those who are reading 


the Play 


by DELWIN D. DUSENBURY 


for the play might well be asked to |. 


wait until called. The director may in- 
vite some members of his staff to sit 
with him, but in the final analysis the 
director is the person who will be re- 
sponsible for the production and he must 
depend primarily on his own judgment. 
At this point a few suggestions as to 
signs or cues which will help the direc- 
tor in selecting a cast may help. 

To some directors intelligibility is the 
most important factor. Intelligibility 
can have several meanings and does not 
refer primarily to audibility or projec- 
tion. By intelligibility the director may 
note the actors sympathy or rapport 
with the play. Likewise, it may mean a 
demonstration on the part of the actor 
of a necessary emotional sensitivity 
which will result in an effective char- 
acterization. The “cold” or impromptu 
reading is an especially good test of 
the spontaneous rapport or sympathetic 
relationship of the actor to the character 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The holiday season will soon be here — 
and with this gala season will come plays and 
parties to fit the occasion. Herewith—a few 


suggestions suitable for both play and party. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE ON TV 


LL RIGHT, Thespians! How about 
A televising your Children’s Theatre 

play? No, it isn't impossible! And 
it can be a thrilling experience for you. 
Of course none of you missed the Mary 
Martin production of Peter Pan, and you 
were just as thrilled as your young 
brothers and sisters. . . . Yes, there are 
problems to be solved, and at this point 
it may not be possible for every troupe 
that produces Children’s Plays to give 
them a production on this medium, but 
some of you are in areas where it is pos- 
sible; and there will be more and more 
opportunities soon. 

Helen Gray Christopher, an honorary 
member of Troupe 1132, Olympia, 
Washington, in this article, tells about 
her experience in rescripting The Indian 
Captive for television. Suppose we let 
her tell her own exciting story... . 

“Olympia Little Theatre has been pro- 
ducing plays since 1939, with the ex- 
ception of several seasons of inactivity 
during and immediately after World 
War II, but it was not until October of 
last year that OLT produced its first 
Children’s Play. The televising of a 
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The Indian Captive, 
Little Theatre, Helen G. 
Director. 


Wash., 
Christopher, 


Olympia, 








shortened version on the day after 
Thanksgiving marked a second new ex- 
perience for Little Theatre players, 
while the preparation of the television 
script proved an unique and rewarding 
challenge to the director. 

“Olympia Junior Programs, a_ non- 
profit organization whose purpose is to 
make available good Children’s Theatre 
and to encourage other forms of whole- 
some entertainment for children, spon- 
sored the production. Their play reading 
committee selected the play; the board 
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specified its choice of director for the 
production, took care of publicity, the- 
atre, and tickets, and contracted with 
Little Theatre to produce The Indian 
Captive. 

“In five stage performances the cast, 
composed of actors from eight-year olds 
to adults, played to over 3700 elemen. 
tary school children in Olympia and 
Shelton, Washington. In its televised 
performance on Seattles KING-TV’s 
Community Workshop, an educational 
public service program produced by 
Elizabeth Wright Evans, the audience 
was increased manifold. 


“For this show it was necessary that 
the play be cut from a bit over an hour's 
playing time to twenty-five minutes, 
This cutting was a _ thought-provoking 
and time-consuming task. Elizabeth 
Evans, Educational Director for KING- 
TV, and National Chairman of the Tele- 
vision Committee for the National Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference, came down 
from Seattle to watch the cast run 


through it. 


“A beautiful play, but it has to be re- 
blocked to keep within the limited cam- 
era range, she told us, ‘with not over 
seven feet of stage in use at one time. 
(We had played on a twenty-two-foot 
stage.) She emphasized the comparison 
between tightening the groupings for 
TV shots with that of still pictures. 


“That morning we had time to block 
only a few minutes of the play before 
the students had to dash back to tests in 
their various schools from which they 
had been excused for an hour. 


“The following week, in order to get 
my own bearings in a TV studio, I spent 
an hour and a half on the floor of the 
studio watching a different type of pro- 
gram being set up and rehearsed for the 
Community Workshop. While this pro- 
gram was not a play, I got myself ad- 
justed to the procedure, with the staff 
announcer opening and closing the 
show, and the use of the two cameras. 
After watching the rehearsal, I spent the 
next half hour seated behind a glass 
panel watching the various camera shots 
being selected in the control room as the 
program was televised. Then I under- 
stood the request for a pattern script to 
be in the hands of the Workshop's direc- 
tor before the performance because our 
cast would have time for only a one- 
hour rehearsal in the studio on the morn- 
ing of the show. 


“With this experience behind me | 
began the final reblocking of the script 
to conform to TV demands, marking in 
camera directions. In this script closeups 
and wide shots were indicated, as were 
warnings for important entrances and 
strategic crosses so that no motivating 
action would be lost to the audience. 
The week before the performance three 
scripts were sent to KING-TV so that 
the producer, the floor director (the man 
responsible for setting up scenery), and 
the show director (the man responsible 
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for telling floor m.en, camera men, and 
mike men exactly what to do during 
every minute of production) could fa- 
miliarize themselves with the material. 


“From Sunday through Wednesday 
four intensive rehearsals were held. 
Then a little after 10:30 Friday morning 
at KING-TV, Seattle, our simple double 
set consisting of fir trees, two sides of a 
cabin, a ‘torture rock, and a large cop- 
per kettle were in position, and cast 
members, who had left Olympia three 
hours before, were costumed, made-up, 
and on the floor for final instructions 
from the director. Behind him were the 
floor director and cameramen ready to 
follow the rehearsal. 


“The cast was given brief instructions 
as to size of the stage, necessity for play- 
ing close, and watching for the starting 
signals. Then rehearsal began! Occasion- 
ally the players were stopped if the ac- 
tion was spread too wide, and some- 
times the director merely jotted notes on 
the script as he watched the action. 


“When the run-through was finished, 
final admonitions were given to the In- 
dian dancer not to move with his ankle 
bells on when offstage and to make his 
entrance from a different place to take 
care of the bel! sound. A light was ad- 
justed so that it didn’t shine in the In- 
dian Captive’s eyes as she looked up 
while on the torture rock, and final 


touches were added to the makeup.... 
Suddenly it was 11:29 A.M., and the 
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Six girls, four men, courtiers. 


Just Off The Pres 


THE PLAIN PRINCESS 
by 


AURAND HARRIS 





A NEW PLAY FOR CHILDREN 


Dramatized from Phyllis McGinley’s present-day fairy-tale, this de- 
lightful blend of fantasy and good, hard sense portrays the incredible 
adventures of a spoiled ugly princess who yearns more than anything 
else in the world to be beautiful, and who has to learn, from daily living 
with four happy little peasant girls, that only inner goodness will make 
her mouth turn up, her nose turn down, and her eyes sparkle like the 
candles on a birthday cake. 


Two interior sets. 


Royalty $15.00 for each performance 


from 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


signal for silence in the studio was 
given. 


“The station announcer took over and 
gave credit to Charlotte Chorpenning, 
the author (from whom rights had been 
acquired to produce this shortened ver- 
sion of her play), and to Children’s The- 
atre Press. Then, as the unseen narrator 
set the stage and introduced the story 
very briefly, the camera ranged from the 
two children wiping out the huge cop- 
per tub to the Indian chief hiding be- 
hind some balsams, back to the children 
showing their reaction to the Indian’s 
birdcall, then to the mother coming into 
view. The dialogue began as the chil- 
dren ran to tell her what they had heard. 
From the opening shot until the end of 
the play the cast performed with profes- 
sional dedication and ease; and the 
show, including the two-minute intro- 
duction, ran twenty-six minutes to the 
second! 


“In the closing sequence, as director 
of the play, I was privileged to be able 
to comment on the fine community co- 
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THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


operation and satisfaction which had 
come out of Olympia Little Theatre's 
and Junior Program’s joint venture in 
bringing good theatre to the children in 
this production. Certainly the television 
performance was a high light in the 
whole new Children’s Theatre project, 
and there was a real thrill of accomplish- 
ment evident in the studio when the 
program was over. 

“Observers from Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, The University of Washington 
Drama Department, Olympia Junior 
Programs, and KING-TV were most 
complimentary in their evaluation of the 
results, as were home viewers of the pro- 
gram. Seattle school children in the ele- 
mentary schools had been notified 
through the TV co-ordinator of the pro- 
gram, and Olympia children had _ re- 
ceived the announcement at the time of 
the stage performance. Since the pro- 
gram was on the day following Thanks- 
giving, the vacation time audience was 
an unusually large one. 

“A news release from Elizabeth 
Wright Evans to the SEATTLE TIMEs on 
Thanksgiving Day said, ‘The perform- 
ance, directed by Helen Christopher, is 
one of the first attempts to cut a stand- 
ard Children’s Play to TV length and to 
reblock it to conform with technical lim- 
itations. The revised script will be sub- 
mitted to the National Committee of the 
Children’s Theatre Association for use by 
other production groups throughout the 
United States.’ ” 
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Unto Thy Doors, Troupe 732, Providence Central High School, 
Alexandria, La., Sister Angelina Marie, Sponsor. 








UNTO THY DOORS 


Providence Central High School, 
Alexandria, La. 


ACH Christmas season the Thespians 
at Providence Central High School, 
with the help of a few boys from near- 
by Menard Memorial High School, pre- 
sent a choral pageant of some kind. It 
is often difficult to find a play which is 
suitable, yet different. Unto Thy Doors, 
a choric drama by Rollin W. Coyle, 
seemed to us appropriate last year, after 
we had made slight changes in the orig- 
inal copy. 


A speaking choir was selected from 
enthusiastic freshmen with solo parts 
done by the more experienced sopho- 
more Tisintens. This group stood below 
the stage to the left for the performance. 
The singing choir was arranged in a 
similar manner on the right side. 

A slight difficulty arose concerning the 
placing of props for the five scenes. In- 
stead of arranging the three different 
sets on the stage before the curtain went 
up, and spotting each as required (ac- 
cording to directions), we decided to 
draw the curtain after each scene and 
have the choral group sing one of the 
Christmas carols while we arranged the 
stage for the next one. This put all ac- 
tion in the center of the stage where it 
was more prominent. 


For the outdoor scene we simply 
placed a door at center with a bench be- 
side it. The second was arranged with a 
table and several chairs. To make the 
Temple effective, we removed every- 
thing from the stage and stood three 
pillars at irregular intervals toward cen- 
ter stage. These were made by rolling 
up green corrugated paper, of which we 
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wate Se Dee Row, Peterson & Co., Evans- 
on, Ill. 


The Littlest Shepherd, Green Fire, Samuel 
French, Inc., N.Y.C. 
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had an abundance on hand. To kill the 
brightness of the green, we used the red 
spot on this scene, and it was extremely 
effective. No lights were used at any 
time except the spot. 


Something which we had never tried 
before was necessary because we had no 
traveler curtain on our stage. We built 
the Nativity scene on the dolly on which 
we usually stack the chairs. At the prop- 
er time this was moved in for the final 
scene. 


Costuming was very simple, as we 
keep in our supply room many three- 
yard lengths of satin in various colors, 
and numerous head scarfs for just such 
occasions. Mary and Joseph, draped in 
these costumes, looked very typical. 
Their picture, which appeared in the lo- 
cal paper, was used as a model by sev- 
eral church groups who gave Christmas 
plays later. 


The lighting throughout was done 
with the spot in different colors. This 
gave the correct atmosphere to the 
scenes. The play itself was varied 
enough to satisfy all ages, what with the 
sympathetic, yet harassed, innkeeper, 
the kind sandal-maker and his cynical 
family, and the un-Christian priest in 
the Temple, each producing one or two 
short but good acts. 


The students liked Unto Thy Doors 
because it had speaking parts which de- 
manded little practice but had some 
good lines and action. Also there was no 
expense for costumes at a time when 
there are too many uses for money. In 
order to make this short play an even- 
ings entertainment, we had our excel- 
lent choral club sing before the play, be- 
tween the scenes, and after the play. In 
this busy season, the audience was satis- 
fied with the short, heart-warming story, 
and they returned to their homes feeling 
the true meaning of Christmas. 


SisTER ANGELINA Manir, C.D.P. 
Sponsor, Troupe 732 
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LULLABY OF CHRISTMAS 
Immaculata High School, Chicago, Ill. 


| Boman! of Christmas by Charles 
Tazewell makes a delightful num- 
ber for choral speaking groups. It is the 
story of a little boy who is born dumb, 
Everyone calls him “Heyu,” but that 
isnt really his name. Heyu is just a 
careless way of saying “Hey You!” 
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Lullaby of Christmas, Troupe 1020, 
Immaculata High School, Chicago, IIl., 
Anna Helen Reuter, Sponsor. 








Laughed at and shoved aside by all, he 
finds his only friends are nature’ 
tongueless ones; the water, the wind, the 
rain and the snow—the grasses, the trees, 
the rocks and the earth. Heyu’s bed is 
the floor of a dingy stable, but on Christ- 
mas, when he trudges home to sleep, 
there is a bright light in the stable. In 
this light he sees a man, a woman and 
a Child in a manger. As he steals nearer, 
the Child lifts its small hands and smiles 
at him. Then Heyu feels that he must 
speak to this Child, and he whispers 
“Hello there!” And these first words that 
Heyu speaks are “clear and melodious 
as the waters of the brook, as sweet as 
the winds, as perfect as each rain drop 
and as soft as the long flowing grasses.” 
It is then that Heyu knows why he was 
born never to speak until this moment. 

Here at Immaculata High School we 
dramatized this story with our verse 
choir of 21 girls. The girls (except Heyu 
and the Virgin in the final tableaux) 
wore their verse choir robes. These are 
long white gowns with capes lined in 
blue satin. Heyu wore a ragged peasant 
costume of the period. 

We used music as a background in 
some parts and always as a bridge from 
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one scene into the next. The staging was 
simple—a high platform up center with 
steps on both sides leading to it. This 
served as the table top in the inn where 
Heyu is forced to “sing.” It was also the 
space used by Heyu when he panto- 
mimed listening to the wind, the trees, 
etc. The choral speakers at this time 
were seated on the floor of the stage 
close to the footlights. At the close of 
the number, Mary, the Child, and Heyu 
were on this platform with the rest of 
the speakers grouped on the stage 
around them, their backs to the audi- 
ence. 

There is a beautiful recording avail- 
able of Lullaby of Christmas with Gre- 
gory Peck doing the narration. It is a 
Decca record—DLP 8009. 

ANNA HELEN REUTER 
Sponsor, Troupe 1020 


THE LITTLEST SHEPHERD 
McKinley High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


eB pAVID, a shepherd boy, remains to 
watch the sheep, while the other 
shepherds follow the Star of Bethlehem. 
David wishes he might have gone. 
While he watches his flock, a little girl 
appears. She enables his wish to come 





The Littlest Shepherd, Troupe 684, McKin- 
ley High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
Patricia Swab, Sponsor. 





true. He sleeps and dreams about the 
Nativity scenes, which are portrayed in 
tableaux. Following the final scene in 
which the three kings, villagers, angels, 
and shepherds come to the manger to 
worship the Holy Babe, the little girl 
appears again and gives David her mag- 
ic formula for happiness. 
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The Littlest Shepherd is our tradition- 
al junior high Christmas program. In- 
strumental music is played as the audi- 
ence enters the dimly lit auditorium. 
Then carols are sung by the audience, 
followed by the Christmas scripture, 
Luke 2:1-14, which has been memorized 
in English classes. 

The curtain opens on the play. Before 
the tableaux we use four ballet dancers 
spotlighted with blue. Then the vocal 
music department furnishes appropri- 
ate background music during the tab- 
leaux. These scenes include angels, shep- 
herds watching flocks, shepherds and 
the Bethlehem Star, manger scene with 
the arrival of angels, shepherds, kings, 
and villagers. The kings enter from the 
auditorium aisles singing “We Three 
Kings.” The villagers follow. The stage 
is set again and the play is resumed. 

For staging we use a drop of blue 
flannel representing the sky. On this 
we use dark blue lights and project the 
star by means of a slide lantern. On the 
sides of the stage we use four booked 
wings on which trees are painted. 

Costumes are simple loose fitting gar- 
ments gathered with sashes. All charac- 
ters go barefooted. Shepherds and vil- 
agers wear head pieces pulled to the 
back of their heads. Make-up is straight 
except beards for Kings, Joseph, and a 
shepherd. 

We encourage no applause, and the 
result is impressive. 

PATRICIA SWAB 
Sponsor, Troupe 684 


GREEN FIRE 
Baker, Oregon, High School 


[NX MARCH, 1954, Baker High School, 

Baker, Oregon, produced by special 
arrangement with Samuel French, Inc., 
the mystery-melodrama, Green Fire. The 
play, based upon a novel of the same 
name, was written for dramatic produc- 
tion by Glenn Hughes. Unique in the 
field of mystery, Green Fire was well 
received by the community. 

The action of Green Fire is supposed 
to occur in the year 1990. It is the story 
of two rival scientists, both attempting 
to control completely atomic energy. 
One scientist works for the benefit of 
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A Famous By-Line of the Theotre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part there- 
of, ,to schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 


Eaves Building 
151 WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


Estoblished’ 1870 








humanity in his attempts to use the un- 
known energy. On the other hand, the 
other scientist prefers to destroy human- 
ity as he believes that life is full of no 
joys other than death. The climax of the 
play comes with a dramatic decision by 
the well-doing scientist to stop his rival's 
attempts to blow up the world before it 
is too late. The diabclical plot to blow 
up the world is halted by an ironical 
murder of Mr. Jevic, the maniac scien- 
tist, by his trusted servant. 

The mood of the play was created by 
the lighting and design of the modern- 
istic, yet weird, set. The setting repre- 
sented a massive 1990 concrete labora- 
tory lighted by large steel-framed panels 
of glass. Through the windows the audi- 
ence would observe the green fire of the 
atoms at war. Sloping walls were used 
to make the setting suggestive of possi- 
ble late 20th Century design. This effect 
was achieved by using standard stage 
flats placed on an angle rather than on 
the vertical positions. 

Green Fire is an unusual futuristic 
mystery play which affords a new type 
of mystery drama for high school pro- 
duction. The spectacle, the set, the 
script, and the story contribute to a 
most welcomed change in mystery-melo- 
drama. It has been the pleasure of Bak- 
er High School to present Green Fire, a 
rather unknown play, to the community 
and to have it meet with such success. 

C. Harvey PrrTMan 
Sponsor, Troupe 221 





Green Fire, Troupe 221, Baker, Ore., High School, C. Harvey Pitman, Sponsor. 
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Ti. CURIOUS SAVAGE 
GRAMERCY GHOST 


DARLING GIRL 


A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY 



















| REMEMBER MAMA 


(High School Version) 


MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 


SORRY, WRONG NUMBER 
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THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


RAMSHACKLE INN 


JUNIOR MISS 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
YEARS AGO 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


STAGE DOOR 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 





WHAT A LIFE 
THE DANCERS 


JENNY KISSED ME 
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A Best Seller Book — Popular Motion Picture _ Now a Hit in Play Form 





FATHER OF THE BRIDE 


Comedy by Caroline Francke, based on the novel 
“Father of the Bride’ by Edward Streeter, illustrated 
by Gluyas Williams. 


Released in practically all territory for non-pro- 
fessionals. 





This uproarious comedy, during the time it has 
been on the market, has already proved its tremend- 
ous drawing power in almost every part of the country. 
It is a great favorite with high schools, colleges, and 
in the community theaters. 


¢ 


The cast calls for 10 men, and 7 women. One 
interior setting. 








Books, 90c each. 
Fee, $35 - $25 


Drawing through courtesy of Gluyas Williams 


The Story. Mr Banks learns that one of the young men he has seen occasionally about the house is about to become 
his son-in-law. Daughter Kay announces the engagement out of a clear sky. Mrs. Banks and the two Banks boys 
are very happy, but Mr. Banks is in a dither. The groom-to-be, Buckley Dunstan, appears on the scene and Mr. 
Banks realizes that the engagement is serious. Buckley and Kay insist they will not go through the expensive 
foolishness of a “big” wedding. Just a simple affair with a few friends! We soon learn, however, that the “few” 
friends idea is definitely out! But Kay has promised Buckley a quiet wedding in a little vine-covered church, and no 
fuss. Then trouble really begins. Mrs. Banks and the boys and the girl friend of one of the boys, and even Mr. 
Banks himself make up their own lists of guests who must be invited. And no self-respecting girl can be shabbily 
dressed, and Mrs. Banks will not be satisfied with lemonade and a few sandwiches! A professional caterer is 
called in; professional florists and furniture movers; dressmakers and the whole procession begins to take over. 
Mr. Banks’ secretary is called in to assume charge of the complicated lists of friends and relatives who just can’t 
be left out. Mr. Banks’ terror over the prospect of the cost mounts in a crescendo, as the lists grow. The house 
simply won’t hold all the people listed, since everyone in the family secretly tampers with the card file and up- 
sets the secretary’s plans. Buckley quarrels with Kay because she has not kept her promise that the wedding 
shall be simple and the guests only a few close friends. Kay in a fit of temper calls off her wedding and Buckley 
leaves in despair, having himself forgotten to turn in an extra list of guests made up by his family. Of course, 
the lovers’ quarrel is patched up and preparations for the wedding proceed. The entire ground floor of the house 
has been cleared for action by the caterers just before the church services. Aunts and uncles arrive in town, get 
lost or can’t find taxis; wedding presents fili to overflowing the living room; and Kay’s brothers frantically look 
for lost cuff-links and clean shirts when they are already late in attending to their duties as ushers. Mr. Banks, 
having reached the depths of hopelessness, seems incapable of thought or action. But just before he leaves for 
the church with Kay, he gets his reward when he realizes that his daughter is getting what she wants and what 
every bride should have when she leaves her family and starts out on the next stage in her life as a woman. So 
Kay, after shedding tears in her father’s arms, smiles, straightens her shoulders, and taking Mr. Banks’ arm, walks 
to the door with him as Banks asks her if she is now ready. “Let’s go knock ’em dead!” she says as the curtain falls. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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VAN HORNS 
COSTUMES 


On the American Stage 
Over a 


CENTURY 


Send for Prices 


VAN HORN & SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Est. 1852 


BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATRE—No Time for Sergeants, 
Andy Griffith. Comedy. 


BARRYMORE THEATRE—The Chalk Gar- 
den. Comedy. 


BELASCO THEATRE-—Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter?, Henry Morgan, Orson Bean, 
Jane Mansfield, Walter Matthau. Comedy. 


BIJOU THEATRE—Joyce Grenfell Requests 
the Pleasure, Joyce Grenfell, British comedi- 
enne. 


BROADHURST THEATRE—The Desk Set, 
Shirley Booth. Comedy. 


BROADWAY THEATRE—Comedie. Fran- 
caise. 


CORONET THEATRE-—A View from the 
Bridge, Gloria Marlowe, J. Carroll Naish, Van 
Heflin. Drama. 


CORT THEATRE—Diary of Anne Frank, 
Susan Strasberg, Joseph Schildkraut, Gusti 
Huber. Drama. 


46TH STREET THEATRE—Damn Yankees, 
Stephen Douglass, Gwen Verdon. Musical. 


GOLDEN THEATRE—Comedy in Music, 
Victor Borge’s one-man show. 


HENRY MILLER THEATRE—Witness for 
the Prosecution, Una O'Connor, Patricia Jes- 
sel, Francis L. Sullivan. Mystery. 

HOLIDAY THEATRE—Deadfall, John Ire- 
land, Joanne Dru, Jay Jostyn. Mystery. 

IMPERIAL THEATRE-Silk Stockings, Hil- 
degarde Neff, Don Ameche. Musical. 


LONGACRE THEATRE—-The Lark, Julie 
Harris. Drama. 


LYCEUM THEATRE-A JHatful of Rain, 
Shelley Winters. Drama. 


MAJESTIC THEATRE—Fanny, Walter Sle- 
zak, Ezio Pinza. Musical. 

MARTIN BECK THEATRE—The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, John Beal, Eli Wallach. 
Comedy. 

MOROSCO THEATRE—Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, Burl lves, Barbara Bel Geddes, Mildred 
Dunnock. Drama. 

MUSIC BOX THEATRE-—Bus Stop, Kim 
Stanley, Anthony Ross, Elaine Stritch, Dick 
York. Drama. 

NATIONAL THEATRE-—Inherit the Wind, 
Melvyn Douglas, Ed Begley. Drama. 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE-—Janus, Margaret 
Sullavan. Comedy. 


ROYALE THEATRE—The Boy Friend, Julie 
Andrews. Musical. 


ST. JAMES THEATRE—-The Pajama Game, 
Pat Marshall, John Raitt, Helen Gallagher, Ed- 
die Foy, Jr. Musical. 


SHUBERT THEATRE—Pipe Dream, Helen 
Traubel. Musical. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE-The Vamp, 
Carol Channing. Musical. 
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Skipper's 
Scuttlebutt 


KIPPER read that a recent Trendex 
survey proves that live TV shows are 
preferred by the public over filmed 
shows. Yet almost all (or a greater per- 
centage) of the best shows are filmed 
this season. 

Yes—the reasons for filming the shows 
are justifiable—smoother running (flubs 
can be cut), allows more time for other 
enterprises (guest appearances), better 
scenery; but Skipper saw many live 
shows with very good scenery, and felt 
more a part of the particular presenta- 
tion when it was “live.” In fact Skipper 
likes very much to catch-on when, as in 
one particular TV play, a 12 year-old 
child picked up a line (from an elderly 
actress who was becoming a bit frus- 
trated trying to remember it) and cued 
the woman with her own line. That is 
showmanship—that is what the TV au- 
dience wants—and it is seldom the type 
offered in filmed (or “canned”) shows. 

Another example is Jackie Gleason's 
Honeymooners, which is on film this 
year. Skipper enjoyed last year’s full 
hour show—‘live.” The new canned half- 
hour version causes me to wonder just 
how soon Mr. Gleason’s “brainchild” will 
begin to drop in ratings. 

Even the best TV sets will not catch 
a filmed show thru the cable (or other- 
wise ) as clearly as a live presentation. By 
all means, presenting a live show is hard 
work—but the actor, who should be used 
to hard work, has to become a better ac- 
tor because of the live medium. Even 
Skipper could become a TV personality 
on film, knowing that all the fluffs, mis- 
cues, etc., will be gone when finally the 
film is released. And because the show 
“is on film,” Skipper would have plenty 
of time to go on writing the column. 
naga diligently to eat until the next 

m. 

Only through hard-work does an actor 
become a good actor—and only through 
continued hard work will he stay good. 
Good acting means good theatre—and 
isnt television a part of Theatre? 


a 


I suggest that you keep your eyes on 
your local TV program guides during 
December. The holiday season should 
bring some fine entertainment our way. 
At this writing, Peter Pan is still sched- 
uled for a Christmas Season presenta- 
tion. Having seen this production when 
aired last Spring, Skipper can only say 
“Oh—for a Color TV set—Santa!!!” 


A Very Merry 
Christmas 








EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


B.A., B.S., B.L.I., M.A., M.S. Degrees 
Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which 
all students combine professional-level train- 
ing in the speech arts with a strong, bal- 
anced program of Liberal Arts courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 
Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 
Evening and Extension Courses in 
Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Equipped T Production Studio 
Samuel D. Robbins Speech Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 














Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 


Official 10K, 3 pears ........ 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K, 8 sapphires ..... 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 

piloted or sterling .. 0... ccc ccc scds $ .50 
Keys: 
Official, plain sterling .............. $2.00 
Official, plain gold plated ........... 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: 10% Federal Tax must be added to 
the above prices. 


STATIONERY engraved with National 
Thespian insignia, 


#1225 White Vellum 2 quires 
Se SEY -<ngeeencerbeekeowsa $2.30 


Minimum order 2 quires 


Postage included on cash orders— Any state 
tax additional. 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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REETINGS! With the holiday sea- 
son just ahead, word has been re- 
ceived of several releases of movies in 
gay, musical notes. Drama, suspense 
and westerns have not been forgotten, 
however. 

Oklahoma, for a musical, will be re- 
leased soon by Magna Theatres Corpora- 
tion, and with Gordon MacRae, Gloria 
Graham, Gene Nelson, Eddie Albert— 
just a few of the many cast members— 
it should be in my opinion the “picture 
of the year.” 

This musical is being done in the fab- 
ulous new process called Todd-AO. 
Todd-AO uses a 70 mm film and six 
magnetic sound tracks and is projected 
onto a giant (and that’s the only word 
for it) curved screen which gives the 
audience the feeling that they are right 
there with all the action. 

There’s only one catch . . . there are 
only five cities in the United States at 
the present time with theatres equipped 
for Todd-AO, but plans have been made 
to add approximately 40 more cities to 
that list in 1956. I'll wait—Oklahoma is 
worth waiting for. 


In keeping with musicals this month, 
Universal-International is releasing The 
Second Greatest Sex sometime this 
month. With an 1880 setting, a rather 
unusual story, Jeanne Crain, George 
Nader, Kitty Kallen, Bert Lahr, Keith 
Andes and Mamie Van Doren in the 
leading roles, it should be a very popular 
movie, to say the least. In one review, 
comments were made concerning the 
excellent dancing of Tommy Rall, who 
was one of the brothers in Seven Brides 
for Seven Brothers. Bert Lahr adds spice 
to this movie with his humorous touches. 


From reports received from Paris con- 
cerning Trapeze, a United Artists release 
for next summer, one would think that 
the stars are having just as much fun 
making the movie as we viewers will 
have in seeing it. When Gina Lollo- 
brigida, Tony Curtis and Burt Lancaster 
decided to perform the high aerialistic 
work instead of having “stunt men” do 
it, I can rather imagine that several 











COMING YOUR WAY 

PARIS FOLLIES OF NINETEEN HUN- 
DRED FIFTY-SIX, musical, Forrest Tucker, 
Margaret and Barbara Whiting. (Allied Artists) 

THE EDDY DUCHIN STORY, drama, Ty- 
rone Power, Kim Novak. (Columbia) 

FOREVER DARLING, comedy, Lucille Ball, 
Desi Arnez, James Mason. (MGM) 

THE RAINS OF RANCHIPUR, drama, Lana 
Turner, Richard Burton, Fred MacMurray. 
(20th Century Fox) 

A KISS BEFORE DYING, drama, Robert 
Wagner, Mary Astor, Jeffrey Hunter. (United 
Artists) 

THE BEAST OF HOLLOW MOUNTAIN, 
nore Guy Madison, Patricia Medina. (United 

tists 
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“production” hearts fell. Burt Lancaster 
proved to be a very daring aerialist—he 
is said to have done some feats that 
professionals would have thought twice 
about doing. His only comment was, 
“Well, life is dangerous, isn’t it?” 

In one sequence Fay Alexander, the 
world’s top aerialist, performs a “triple 
somersault”—one that has been per- 
formed by only six men in the history 
of trapeze artists. Then too there are 
many other scenes in which Alexander 
will make hearts leap, wondering wheth- 
er or not hell make it. 

All in all, it sounds most exciting. Add 
to that all the marvelous scenery of Paris 
and the fine cast for this release and 
you have a very good evening’s enter- 
tainment. 





MGM is releasing The Tender Trap 
this month. With Frank Sinatra, Debbie 
Reynolds, David Wayne, Celeste Holm, 
Tom Helmore, Lola Albright and How- 
ard St. John in the leading roles, this 
comedy, in cinemascope and color adds 
up to another worthwhile evening in the 
local theatre. It concerns a very eligible 
bachelor (Sinatra) who finds himself 
caught between two very attractive 
women (Reynolds and Holm). The plot 
is complicated and further confused by 
the efforts of an old college pal( Wayne ) 
to marry this bachelor of all bachelors 
off to one of them. It all ends well, any- 
how, and will be a fun-provoking, laugh- 
ter producing movie. 








B’way & TV Stars Wear 
MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage 
and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional 
costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. 
We stock all periods for plays, 
operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually 
making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. 


Write, giving requirements and 


performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


* 
Manhattan Costume Go. 


INCORPORATED 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-2396 
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Major sound effects records, 
from grandfather clocks 
to a music box; an exploding cannon 
ball or a fire call, is your key 


to a professional production. 


EJ THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 
150 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE (Check Boxes) 


(1) Major sound effects record catalogue including, “Tips on Turntables.” 
(How to make one sound effects record do the work of many.) 
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Christmas, Troupe 824, Bakersfield, Calif., High School, 


Theora Bartholomew, Sponsor. 








YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Troupe 479 

Costumes from the 1920's, hilarious lines, 
and unique scenery provoked laughter and ap- 
plause from the audience when the Rayen Thes- 
we presented Cheaper by the Dozen. High- 
ighting the spring season this play made as big 
a hit with Youngstowners as did our fall pro- 
duction of Annie Get Your Gun. Honors were 
bestowed upon our troupe last season when a 
one-act play, The Twelve Pound Look, was 
chosen to be presented at the Youngstown 
Playhouse. The season was successfully ended 
with a picnic at Mill Creek Park, which was 
pment by twenty Thespian members.—Mari- 
lyn Lockshin, Secretary. 
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CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND Troupe 230 

Thespian Troupe 230, in conjunction with 
the Fort Hill Players, launched its dramatic 
program with the annual one-act play contest 
in October. The sophomore entry, The Perfect 
Gentleman, defeated the seniors’ Valiant and 
the juniors’ I Love You Truly. The Choral 
Speaking Choir presented specially arranged 
programs for various civic organizations during 
the Christmas and Easter seasons. The major 
play of the year, Gramercy Ghost, was present- 
ed in December. All efforts during the spring 
season pointed to the biggest production of the 
year, our original May Day revue, Dreams. We 
held two initiations, one in November and one 
in May. Following the final induction in May 
we entertained with a dinner dance.—Melva J. 
Roye, Reporter. 


WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA Troupe 863 

Thespian Troupe 863 at Watsonville was a 
very active group this past year. I thought we 
did an excellent job in everything we attempt- 
ed. We presented two full length plays: The 
Ninth Guest and Yes and No, a Thespian in- 
itiation, and an excellently done Variety Show 
in the vein of the gay nineties. 

The Thespians, affiliated with the music de- 
partment, presented for our final performance 
of the past school year the operetta, Down in 
the Valley, by Kurt Weil. 

All in all, we can truthfully admit that the 
presence of a Thespian Society in our school 
is indeed a very ox cert asset.—Evelyn Tyler, 
Secretary, Treasurer. 
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UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO Troupe 308 

You can do it! Our club proved that a dra- 
matic club can do anything its members de- 
sire when we presented The Robe last March. 
Supposedly lacking male talent and with poor 
facilities, we put on the first school play to be 
held two evenings. We found that a dramatic 
club is very well suited to doing the seemingly 
impossible. Doesn’t such an organization have 
talent, imagination, initiative, and a vast va- 
riety of miscellaneous skills? 

The play will be long remembered in our 
town, but the club will never forget designing 
and sewing the costumes, designing and mak- 
ing the set, working out lighting, music, and 





sound effects problems. A dramatic club can 
produce any play successfully if it has deter- 
mination, imagination, faith in the cast and 
crew, and works hard.—Barbara Degler, Re- 
porter. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK Troupe 1428 
Our newly organized troupe 1428 of Harley 
School got off to a shining start this season 
when we opened with Thorton Wilder’s Our 
Town. Some of us found it difficult to get 
used to the “scenery,” but it soon became part 
of our routine. The cast of our second play, 
Joseph Kesselring’s Arsenic and old Lace, in- 
cluded the newest members whom we initiated 
into the troupe during the winter. To this play 
we invited members of the Rochester Friendly 
Home for old people and children from the 
Hillside Orphange. In March we produced a 
radio program for the Junior Town Meeting 
of the Air, a series of programs originating 
from the various county schools and _ broad- 
cast weekly over station WHEC. Our first 
years activities drew to a close when we pre- 
sented an assembly program in May at which 
time we held a tapping ceremony for new 
members.—Judy Whiting, President. 


HELENA, ARKANSAS Troupe 1435 

The Thespian group here in this city was 
very proud to present to the public the three- 
act play of Jane Eyre and several one-act 
plays. These splendid performances will not 
soon be forgotten. The production of Jane 
Eyre was a senior production from which all 


members of the cast received awards and a 
trip to Memphis, Tennessee, where they saw 
the production of See How They Run, pre- 
sented by the Tennessee State University 
Players Guild. The local Thespian troupe had 
a wonderful vear under the careful direction 
of its sponsor, Alfonza Butts.—Reporter. 


CONWAY, 5S. C. Troupe 1246 
On the evening of December 17, 1954, 
Thespian Troupe 1246 with 16 members was 
installed in Conway High School, Conway, 
South Carolina. Visitors included parents, 
teachers, friends, and Thespians from Con- 
ways former troupe. Reverend Claude Harper, 
former Charter member, delivered an inspiring 
address stating how valuable his high school 
speech and dramatic trainiug had been to him. 
His role as the chaplain in The Valiant had 
prompted him to enter the ministry. Parents 
of two members entertained with a reception. 
This past season we produced the following 
plays: A Midsummer Night’s Dream (the last 
act); Arbie, The Bug Boy (student directed); 
A Sunny Morning (for International Theatre 
Month); Gomer (Bible play on tour through- 
out the county); and Pink and Patches. We 
did make-up for the Student Council’s Talent 
Show and for the Rotary Boys’ Choir. In May 
eleven new members were initiated during as- 
sembly.—Susan Griggs, Reporter. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA Troupe 1167 

This is the fourth year for Troupe 1167. 
Twenty-two members were installed during 
this school year; fifteen remain to carry on 
next year. 

One-act plays produced this year and in 
which members took part were Seeds of Sus- 
picion, The Valiant, Nobody Sleeps, and The 
Perfect Carol. Members and prospective mem- 
bers earned points by working in the produc- 
tion of the class plays, One Foot in Heaven, 
Meet Me in Saint Louis, and I Love Lucy. 
These class plays were directed by Mrs. Erma 
Martens, who, this year, was made an honorary 
member. All but one member took part in the 
Round-up, the annual school talent show 
which was on the theme of “Lights,” and ran 





NIGHT SCENE 


by Dave Stanley. A sensational new one-act prize- 
winning tragedy for 3 men, | woman. Ideal for school 
contest use. Special Publisher's Award to each school 
winning in competition. Royalty, $5.00. Books 65c. 
(Send for free catalogue of complete play listings.) 


BANNER PLAYS CO. 
A Division of Theatre House—Everything for the Stage 
412 Vine St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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for six nights the last week in February. Fif- 
teen members took part in Tulsa’s annual 
Easter Pageant sponsored by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and directed by Miss Isabel 
Ronan, retired teacher who sponsored Troupe 
817 of Central High School, Tulsa. This event 
drew more than sixty thousand spectators. 
Two installation services were held this year: 
one in the fall, a formal social event in the 
home of Jerry Talley; the other at school in the 
spring on May 23, 1955. Best Thespian for 
the year was Jerry Talley, who also received 
a three hundred dollar scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa. Another speech scholarship 
in the same amount was granted to Jerry 
Keller.—Jeannette Hornsey, Secretary. 


SETH, W. VA. Troupe 212 

Troupe 212 started the school year with an 
informal initiation of 17 new members. The 
formal initiation was our contribution to the 
Veterans’ Day Program held by various clubs 
in our school. As one of our fund-raising proj- 
ects we sold popcorn at all of our home bas- 
ketball games. We sponsored a fall dance, 
which was a big success. We also sold Christ- 
mas cards. We were divided into two teams; 
the team that sold the most cards was given 
a party by the losing team. 

On December 25 members of our troupe 
made a tour of WSAZ Television Studio in 
Huntington, West Virginia. We were in the 
audience and participated in one of the shows. 
Our troupe took part in the annual Big Show 
at Sherman High School. Our stunt was called 
“Stop! Look! and Listen!” In April we pre- 
sented our play, Father of the Bride. Between 
acts our principal, C. P. Smith, presented Pat- 
ty Shamblen the Best Thespian Award of the 
year. The play was considered by local critics 
to be the best play (also the best staging) ever 
fiven at our school. erward a party was 
held for the troupe and guests. The annual 
a of our Troupe was held in May at the 
ur Drive In. After the picnic we attended the 
movie. 
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Four of our members made up the Bopettes, 
a girls’ quartet. The Bopettes won first place 
in our local talent show and started appearing 
for various activities in the community. They 
entered a television talent contest and were 
eliminated in the semi-finals. Several members 
of our troupe were also members of the Bei 
Club, which is the honor society of our school. 
Our valedictorian, yearbook editor, newspaper 
editor, Miss Sherman, and several outstanding 
students of our school were members of ou 
troupe.—Patti Stanley, Troupe Secretary. 


LEWISTON, IDAHO | Troupe 76 
Over one hundred fifty of our six hundred 
students in Lewiston High School participated 





STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Catalog On Request 
Vv. G. P. LIGHTING 
P. 0. BOX 639 
New Britain, Conn. 
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television scenery and stage settings 
decorations, exhibitions, murals 


E. B. DUNKEL STUDIOS 


536 WEST 29 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LONGACRE 5-1793 








THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
MAKE-UP FILM STRIP 
70 Frames —in Color — $8.00 
NOW AVAILABLE 


PARAMOUNT 


COSMETICS AND THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
242 W. 27 St., N. Y., N. Y. 
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in our dramatics activities this year. We think 
this is a very good representation and we're 
mighty proud of it. Our senior class “hams” 
presented The Doctor Has a Daughter to a 
capacity crowd in November. In the spring 
our Thespians were at it again in presenting 
the mystery-comedy, Tiger House, to another 
full house. Our Thespian Troupe is constantly 
growing. This year we initiated a grand total 
of thirty new members. Be sure to keep your 
eye on the “spirit of 76.°—Carol Torgerson, 
President. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Troupe 984 

A full schedule of events and productions 
was entered into by Troupe 984 of Central 
High School during 1954-55. The Central Hi- 
Larities Variety Show in the fall was sponsored 
by the PTA, and profits were divided by the 
two organizations. Next followed a production 
of The Wizard of Oz for the Charlotte Chil- 
dren's Theatre, which toured for four per- 
formances. The actors found the opportunity 
of performing before elementary school audi- 
ences a rewarding experience. Our two full- 
length plays were George Washington Slept 
Here and Harvey, and the two plays given at 
the Carolina Dramatics Association Play Festi- 
val at the University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill were J. M. Barrie's The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals and Moliere’s The Doctor 
in Spite of Himself. Both plays received a 
“highest award” rating. Our costumer received 
first place for her designs in the Moliere play, 
and second prize in the stage model contest 
was won by a member of our Thespian group. 
Jack Wernette, our sponsor, was elected Vice 
President of the Association for the coming 
year. Four of our members won parts in the 
Charlotte Little Theatre’s production of Time 
Out for Ginger, and others had been cast in 
radio workshop broadcasts throughout the 
year. 

The climax of the season was an ambitious 
production of the musical comedy based on 
Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen, done in collab- 
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Standard Clothbound Editions 











1955 Publications 
BLUE-RIBBON PLAYS for GIRLS 


edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
Thirty-five plays for girls of all ages, 
offering a wide variety of comedies, 
holiday and general plays using all- 
girl casts. An ideal source of dramatic 
material for girls’ schools, camps, 
Scouts, etc. Lower Grades through 
High School. 359 pages; $3.75 


PLAYS for LIVING and LEARNING 
by Helen Louise Miller 
Twenty-five plays and programs for 
classroom or assembly, dramatizing 
such subjects as agar money, 
language, transportation, fire-preven- 
tion, Book Week, arithmetic, Colonia 
life, astronomy, etc. Lower and Middle 
Grades. 312 pages; $3.50 


JUNIOR PLAYS for ALL OCCASIONS 
by Mildred Hark & Noel McQueen 


A collection of 43 plays for children, 
covering major holidays and special 
events, such as Book Week, plus come- 
dies and general plays for everyday 
use. Lower and Middle Grades. 

576 pages; $4.00 


Write for complete information on our royalty- 
free dramatic material for young people. 


PLAYS, INC. 











Publishers 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 








oration with the school’s music department. 
The seven changes of scene kept the stage 
crew and lighting technicians very busy, and 
offered much opportunity for a display of 
their creative ability.—Nina Ferrell, Reporter. 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA Troupe 228 

Our first production of the year was an all 
school play, Professor, How Could You? This 
was FA by a One-Act Festival, which 
included the following: Undertow, Paul Splits 
the Atom, Twelve O’Clock Murder, Box and 
Cox, Andante, and Write Me a Love Scene. 
At the Drake Play Festival we received a su- 
perior rating for the play, Box and Cox, and a 
trophy for the best high school actor. Write 
Me a Love Scene received an excellent rating 
at the State Speech Association Contest. 

The Thespian project for this year was 
building a new set of flats which were finished 
in time for the senior play, Beyond the Hori- 
zon.—Marian Stephenson, Scribe. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. Troupe 364 

Seeing that dramatics plays an important 
part in the campus life at Jamestown High 
School, our Thespian troupe is kept very busy. 
In fact we are so busy that dramatics is split 
up into three different organizations. They are: 
(1) Playhouse, composed of only sophomores; 
(2) Pretenders, made up of juniors and sen- 
iors; (3) Thespians, composed of juniors and 
seniors who have accumulated enough credits 
through their participation in the other groups. 

The fall season opened with the presentation 
of Arsenic and Old Lace, jointly with the Na- 
tional Forensic League. The audience seemed 
to like the novelty of an all male cast. The 
main spring activity included a one-act play, 
Jacob Comes Home, which was given for crit- 
icism at the Annual Drama Festival at Alfred, 
New York, March 5, 1955. This play was di- 
rected by a senior Thespian, Sonja Carlson, 
who received much praise for student direct- 
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EDUCATING MY PARENTS 
By MARY JANE TRIMM, Troupe 53, Albion, Michigan 
(The following appeared in the printed program of Stage Door, presented by the Washington- 


Gardner Hig 


N July 15, 1938, about 12:45 a.m. I be- 

gan educating my parents. I was their 
first and only baby; therefore I had the very, 
very difficult task all to myself. My mother 
and father had expected a fat, cuddly baby 
boy, but they were greeted with a long, thin, 
and completely unhappy object of the female 
sex. In my opinion they proved themselves to 
be brave. I’m positive that if I had been in 
their place, I would have asked for either an 
exchange or a refund. However, they smiled 
lovingly, exclaimed how fine I was, and agreed 
to keep me. 

Baby books of all types had been purchased 
preceding my arrival, but unfortunately they 
were written for the normal baby, and believe 
me, I was far from normal. The books in- 
formed my mother that a certain schedule 
should be followed by the baby. I had heard 
of this previously, and I was fully aware of 
the fact that I didn’t want any old schedule. 
I showed my independence by waking when 
I wanted, sleeping when I wanted, eating 
when I wanted, and by letting everyone know 
of my decisions by screaming at the top of my 
lungs. All the people who happened to be in 
the house would come running—and was it 
ever fun to watch them try to find out what 
was wrong with me. They would push deli- 
cately at me, rock me, walk me, pat me, or 
sing to me, at which point I would scream 
louder than ever. This is why my mother never 
sings. { taught her not to! 

My father was always a very trusting man, 
in my opinion, too trusting. In a mixed-up 
world like ours it seemed to me that this trait 
could prove slightly embarrassing to him at 
times. I decided to test my theory. When- 
ever he would pick me up, he would handle 
me with “kid gloves,” and I would stay per- 
fectly still, gurgling, cooing, and saying sweet 
little “Dadas.” We were in the midst of this 
usual procedure when I made a very loud, 
strange noise. Well, I almost gave the poor 
dear a heart attack. His normal expression 
changed to a look of panic; he made a mad 
dash towards my mother, who luckily hap- 
pened to be near, threw me in her arms, and 
collapsed in the nearest chair. From then on 
my father distrusted innocent looking objects, 
both animate and otherwise. Mission accom- 
plished! | ! |! 

When school started, I taught my mother to 
read, write, spell, play games, swing, and 
many other wonderful, new things. I had al- 
ways thought she knew how, but she started 
asking me to read for her and how to spell 
“cat” and what 2 plus 2 equalled. I felt very 
pleased to know how much I helped her. 

Remembering things was one of the prob- 
lems I helped my father with. In his business 
he made a good many trips, and I believed he 
should bring back a present when he came 





School, Troupe 53, Albion, Michigan. ) 


home. With his bad memory he would some. 
times forget. 1 taught him to write little notes 
to himself in order to remind him of personal 
matters, and before long I had quite a collec. 
tion of souvenirs. 

As I neared the beginning of adolescence, | 
began to prepare my parents for what I had 
heard was a very difficult time in my life. ] 
obtained many books on the subject from the 
library and presented them to my parents after 
first reading them myself in order to find out 
how I was to act. I was to be depressed, then 

ay, confiding, then aloof. For awhile it was 
un acting the part, but soon it wasn’t an act 
anymore, and I didn’t like it very well. My 
parents wondered at times if I was acting 
normally. At this point I would thrust a book 
in their hands and tell them to read. 

The books said I would become interested in 
boys, and for a brief time I thought I was go- 
ing to be some unusual case. Then it hap- 
pened! My food was left untouched on m 
plate, I bought love songs by the hundreds 
and played them continously on my phono- 
graph. I would be forever caught a some- 
one while lost on some enchanted isle in a 
day dream. My mother and father saw me 
through puppy love affairs and more serious 
ones during which I thought I would rather 
die than face the future alone. My parents 
understood this phase in my life already arid 
merely became perfected through my experi- 
ences. 

In their quandary over me my parents often 
referred to the books, but I taught them a 
few things that weren’t in the books. For in- 
stance, through this stage I accomplished the 
following: I taught my mother to entertain 
twenty girls at the drop of a hat; how to in- 
terpret what I meant from what I said; to be 
lenient concerning a curfew; and not to ask 

uestions, just wait to be told. I taught my 
ather how to enjoy a cold dinner when I was 
delayed; what was “cool” and what was 
“square’; how to jitterbug, or at least be 
something for me to swing around; and how 
to watch “Perry Como” instead of the “fights.” 
I taught them both how to chaperon without 
being seen; the knack of sleeping with a slum- 
ber party going on; and how to appreciate 
“Contemporary Form Jazz.” All in all I think 
they have learned more in the last three years 
than ever before. 

My parents were innocent of this more “in- 
formal” education, but I’m sure that in a few 
years when I’m not around offering them bits 
of learning they will become aware that they 
have graduated from the school of “Raising a 
Child,” and I wish to add, with top honors. 
It would be wonderful if more children could 
be blessed with parents that progress from 
stage to stage or “grade to grade” as easily as 
mine. 








ing. On April 2 our troupe sponsor, Miss 
Myrtle Paetznick, attended a drama festival at 
Theil College where two members of our Sen- 
ior class had the honor to be initiated at the 
Formal Thespian Induction Ceremony at that 
time. 

Our drama season closed with a Formal In- 
duction of twenty-eight juniors. The program 
for this event was presented by Troupe 847 
of Springville, New York. Their skit was writ- 
ten by a Thespian member, Fredrick Legg, 
entitled Omnibus. Students, friends and rela- 
tions were present for this closing part of our 
Thespian year.—Dolores Carlson, Secretary. 


BAY CITY, MICH. Troupe 143 

The drama program of Handy High School 
presented a distinct variety for its audiences 
during the past year: Antigone in the fall, 
Romeo a Juliet in the winter, and Mrs. 
McThing in the spring. This same variety 
gave the student actors the opportunity to 


participate in three distinct types and periods 
of drama. 

During the year thirty new Thespians were 
inducted into the troupe which indicates the 
enthusiastic response of the students to this 
type of x oni drama program. A three page 
article of pictures and writing appeared in 
our Michigan Educational Journal on our pro- 
duction of Romeo and Juliet. 

Twenty 15 minute radio programs were 
broadcast over the local radio station and five 
half hour television shows were televised over 
the local TV station. All of these were student 
written, planned, and acted. Hansel and Gretel 
and Cinderella were presented to our younger 
audiences. This year was busy, but next year’s 
plans look even busier.—Carole Crandall, Sec- 
retary. 


CHARDON, OHIO Troupe 334 
During the 1954-55 season Troupe 334 sold 
charm bracelets and sponsored a record dance 
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to purchase records for the school juke box, 
produced two class plays, Letters to Lucerne 
and The Curious Savage, and the operetta, 
Sing Out, Sweet Land. Two formal initiations 
were held to introduce new members and to 
honor Thespians who had continued their work 
in dramatics. Membership totalled 21. Barney 
Campbell, having earned 86 points in three 
years, largely through stage crew work, was 
named Best Thespian by Sponsor James Vin- 
cent.—Reporter. 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS Troupe 94 

The highlight of our Thespian year came 
at Christmas time when we presented three 
one-act plays for Drama Night. The plays 
were The Maker of Dreams, Three on a Bench, 





and A Child Is Born. Three other plays were 
ongnenng during the school year 1954-55. The 

st was the senior play, The Curious Savage; 
the junior class followed with Time Out for 
Ginger; and the sophomore class climaxed the 
year with Father Knows Best. Several plays 
were presented at our regular meetings. In 
order to become better acquainted with our 
apprentices, we held a pot-luck supper in the 
late fall. The initiation ceremony was held 
during the last month of school.—Judy Hesler, 
Secretary. 


STURGEON BAY, WISC. Troupe 877 
Entered a float for Homecoming and won 
Third place. 

Christmas project: Providing Christmas food 

















All in the Family, Troupe 818, Spingarn High School, Washington, D. C., 
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basket, clothing, and toys for a widow and 

six children. 
Produced the three act comedy, Tweedles. 
Held ten regular meetings doing the year. Two 
meetings had one-act plays produced by stu- 
dent directors. 
One meeting had an hour puppet show, pro- 
duced by one of the members with three assis- 
tant puppeteers. 
380 members travelled by bus to Appleton to 
see the Lawrence College Theatre present 
Juno and the Paycock. 
Took over a booth for E.C.E.R. Carnival. This 
is an all high school affair for the purpose of 
raising money for foreign children’s relief. 
Nine senior members of the club participated 
in the senior play, Time Out for Ginger. 
Final meeting, May 17, the annual meeting 
and Thespian Initiation and reception. The 
meeting consisted of the year’s reports of ac- 
tivities; the Thespian initiation; a brief musi- 
cal program; reception and dancing for over 
100 parents and friends who attended. 
In spite of many conflicts with athletics we 
still had a good many meetings and quite a 
successful year.—Reporter 


LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 168 

The emphasis was on acting in Troupe 168 
this year. At each night meeting a short play 
was presented, with the officers who had at- 
tended the National Thespian Conference act- 
ing as critics. The plays thus given came in 
handy when the troupe was called on for a 
program at assembly or at civic club meetings. 
After our business sessions everyone tried his 
hand at pantomime as the troupe played pan- 
tomime quiz. At Christmas time we presented 
The Christmas Guest for the entire student 
body of thirteen hundred and presented the 
food which we charged for admission to the 
Salvation Army for use in Christmas baskets. 
We also found time to present twenty-five half- 
hour plays over one of the local radio stations. 
Thespians, who were not in the cast of the 
plays, January Thaw, The Able Miss Cain, and 








A Case of Springtime or the operetta, The 
Fortune Teller, took charge of make-up and 
helped with advertising. They also sat in on 
one rehearsal for constructive criticism.—Julian 
Juergensmeyer, President. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Troupe 264 

Education, work, and fun were combined 
into the efforts this year of Troupe 264. The 
first project of the year was the construction of 
a float for the Homecoming Parade. Carrying 
out the theme, “Whale of a team,” the float 


Twice during the school year the Thespians 
present a one-act play for a school assembly 
program. Last fall under the direction of the 
Best Thespian, Karen Kelly, The Trysting Place 
was given. The zany antics of the cast amused 
the audience and increased the popularity of 
school plays. 

Thespian membership is the goal toward 
which every dramatic club member strives. 
This year 12 students have been admitted to 
Troupe 126 at the bi-annuul Banquet Induc- 
tions.—Diana Weaver, Treasurer. 





Christmas Carol (Pageant), Troupe 545, South Kitsap High School, Pt. Orchard, Wash., 
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was a giant blue and white whale with the 
Thespian insignia on either side. Presenting 
The Mad Hatters, by Kurtz Gordon, as the 
annual Thespian play, the cast received wide 
acclaim. 

Troupe members were host to four schools 
at the Little Kanawha Drama Festival, and 
their production of The Sisters’ Tragedy was 
selected to represent the District at the state 
festival. There it received superior rating, and 
Gail Ardman and Ben Taylor were selected for 
the All-State Cast. Ben was awarded a four 
year scholarship to West Virginia University 
as alternate winner of best actor scholarship. 

Thespians were also prominent in the sen- 
ior class play, Time Out for Ginger. New men- 
bers were announced at the final performance 
of this comedy, and a banquet was given the 
following week to honor the neophyte Thes- 
pians.—Peggy Pfalzgraf, Secretary. 


GLENROCK, WYOMING Troupe 63 

A formal initiation of seventeen new mem- 
bers climaxed the activities for the year of 
Troupe 63. Parents and friends were invited. 
Many attended the initiation ceremony and 
enjoyed the program of skits from plays, read- 
ings, music, and refreshments that were served. 

Two three-act plays, June Mad and Spring 
Fever, were presented during the year. A num- 
ber of one-act plays and assembly programs 
were presented by the local Thespians. Regular 
meetings were held during the year for the 
purpose of discussing troupe activities and a 
study of make-up and scenery and p!ay produc- 
tion. We are happy to state that more and 
more interest is + acl in the dramatic arts of 
- school and community.—Phil Loney, Presi- 
ent. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 126 

The auditorium is filling up, the curtain 
rises, the lights dim, and the play begins. 
Backstage the smell of grease paint, the ten- 
sion of the actors, and the efficient, noiseless 
activity of the stage crew contribute to the 
mysterious glamor of the play, Smilin’ Through. 
Earlier in the season the ambitious Thespians 
presented Gabriel, Blow Your Horn. The sen- 
ior class plays were Mr. Icebox and Annie Get 
Your Gun. 
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WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN Troupe 1226 

The past year has been a very successful 
one for our recently organized Thespian club, 
which now boasts a membership of 14 Thes- 
pians and 21 drama members. In the fall 
Troupe 1226 entered a one-act forensic drama 
contest with Antic Spring, which received an A 
at the district and a B at the regional. Thes- 
pian members successfully presented an all 
school Christmas pageant, Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. In January we sponsored a 
Twirp season with great enthusiasm on the 
part of the girls. During February our Troupe 
added eight new members. 

The Thespian club has re-initiated the all 
school play with Moliere’s The Miser. Para- 
mount project for this year is a $1000 plan 
for improved stage lighting.—Helen Betthauser, 
Secretary. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C. Troupe 1376 

Three three-act plays and a one-act comedy 
kept Troupe 1376 very busy this season. Its 
first assignment was to work with the junior 
class in producing Double-Door by Elizabeth 
McFadden in December. 

Around February came opening night for 
the Thespian production of Belles on Their 
Toes by Frank and Ernestine Gilbreath. This 
was the sequel to last year’s play, Cheaper by 
the Dozen. The seniors required the Thespians’ 
assistance for Blithe Spirit, an improbable farce 
by Noel Coward. This proved to be the big- 
gest hit and financial success ever to be per- 
formed on the Brown High stage. Two’s Too 
Many, a one-act comedy by Bill Waddell, was 
the Kannapolis Thespians’ entry in the preli- 
minaries of the CDA Festival in Hickory, N. C. 
It was also given at Brown High for the stu- 
dent body. The society donated the proceeds 
to our local PTA. 

On class night of the graduation exercises 
several awards were presented for high 
achievement in the dramatic field. This year 
the recipients were best actor, David Bullock; 
best actress, Wanda Hearne; best technician 
and Best Thespian, Tony Sherrill. 

The induction service was held several weeks 
after the last play. Twenty-three new members 
joined the twelve old members at that time.— 
Wanda Hearne, Reporter. 
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CASTING THE PLAY 
(Continued from page 10) 
and to the lines being read. Consider, 
for example, the speech of Bluntschli in 
Shaw's Arms and the Man when he says, 
“Theres reason in everything. 
You said youd told only two lies in 
your whole life. Dear young lady: 
isn’t that rather a short allowance? 
I’m quite a straightforward man 
myself; but it wouldn't last me a 
whole morning.” 
The director knows he has found an ac- 
tor if the student can read that speech 
at sight with the necessary “tongue in 
cheek,” characteristic of Shavian humor; 
and use the proper emphasis and inflec- 
tion of voice. The use of key scenes or 
speeches proves valuable in that they 
provide the emotional and _ intellectual 
essence of the play, and the director can 
concentrate his attention on them and 
thus bring a sharp focus to bear on the 
actors potentiality. Often a slight in- 
fection of voice or the emphasis on a 
single word may be all the director 
needs to hear. 


speech training. Intellectual and emo- 
tional sensitivity, on the other hand, is 
subtle qualities which cannot be ac- 
quired easily, and the director needs to 
have the assurance that these qualities 
are present in the actors dramatic ca- 
pacity. 

Random bodily activity, or a complete 
lack of movement, serves as signs of 
“danger ahead” for the director. The ex- 
perienced director may have developed 
corrective techniques to aid in overcom- 
ing the problem. Sometimes the use of 
the improvised pantomime will enable 
the director to determine whether the 
actor can use his body to express ideas 
and emotions. 

The improvised pantomime serves as 
a means of testing another important 
requisite of the actor—imaginative sen- 
sitivity. The beginning projects in any 
basic acting textbook will provide suff- 
cient material for the beginning director, 
but sometimes a scene from the play 
itself or some actions of the character 
offer invaluable pantomimic material to 
test the flexibility of mind and body. At 





A scene from Arms and the Man, University of Florida Players, 
directed by Dr. Dusenbury. 








Our Town offers a series of key scenes, 
such as the scene in Act I between Mrs. 
Webb and Mrs. Gibbs, or the soda 
fountain scene in Act II. Then there is 
the scene between George and his pro- 
spective father-in-law and the scene be- 
tween George's father and mother. Pos- 
sibly Emily’s speech, which closes with 
the words, “Oh, earth, youre too won- 
derful for anybody to realize you,’ may 
prove to be the most significant speech 
for the actor aspiring to that role. If the 
student demonstrates by her reading of 
that speech a grasp of the emotional 
and intellectual content of the play, the 
director may well consider her as a 
valuable person to cast in the play. 

Intelligibility, in its usual sense as re- 
ferring to articulation and _ projection, 
presents easily recognized problems 
which can be corrected through specific 
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the same time it provides additional un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
play. The imagination quotient of the 
student is a difficult quality to measure 
and must never be neglected. 

Often directors may be tempted to 
capitalize upon the individual charac- 
teristics of certain students and hence 
resort to a form of type-casting. The 
tomboy, the “playboy,” the slow speak- 
er, the vivacious ingenue and the “mus- 
cle” man are found both in the student 
body and in many plays. In these in- 
stances the director has no choice except 
to cast the individual into the part 
which best suits him. If individual man- 
nerisms—femininity, slowness of thought, 
a speech disorder, a physical handicap— 
are utilized by the director without 
thought, more harm than good may be 
done. Participation in a play must be a 


positive force in the experience of the 
actor. It must represent a growth of 
skills in knowledge and in acquiring 
self-confidence. Care must be taken in 
casting a play so that this positive dy- 
namic development is not inhibited or 
nullified. : 

As the time approaches for the an- 
nouncement of the final cast, the direc- 
tor should be thinking in terms of the 
ensemble. The cast should not be an- 
nounced until the director had had an 
opportunity to see his cast as a unit. 
The final step in casting a play is “the 
line-up.” By observing all the actors 
lined up before him, he can see charac- 
ter in relation to the others and can de- 
termine the total effect of the ensemble. 
The cast must work together as a team, 
and so the final element in casting a 
play is to see the cast as a unit. 

The procedures suggested in casting 
a play include the “cold” or impromptu 
reading, an open mind and sufficient 
time to prevent too hasty a judgment. 
Intelligibility, emotional sensitivity and 
imagination are the intrinsic qualities 
for which the director is looking, and in 
many instances explicit body movement 
and the use of the improvised panto- 
mime will aid in determining these in- 
herent qualities. 

If the casting of the play is faulty, 
hours of rehearsal time will be spent in 
correcting the error in judgment. The 
element of careful casting is the secret 
of the successful director. 
a 
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ORIENT 
(Continued from page 9) 


ed almost without end by actors who 
literally “go through the motions” while 
a dissonant orchestra accompanies the 
action much like the old pit-piano did 
for our silent movies. 

To the untrained ear and eye Chinese 
theatre will probably always be an enig- 
ma. However, it has had significant in- 
fluences outside of China. First, it ob- 
viously has impressed the Expression- 
ists who have sought to establish similar 
communion with the audience over the 
footlights. Both Meyerhold and Vakh- 
tangov in Russia were influenced by the 
conventions and the theatricality of Chi- 
nese drama. In our own country the 
notable example has been Thornton 
Wilder who, both in The Happy Jour- 
ney and Our Town, has adopted and 
adapted the Chinese symbolic mode and 
system of conventions in a _ basically 
simple attempt to reach his audience. 
The other major influence of Chinese 
theatre has been in that of Japan. 

From its inception Japanese theatre 
has been an elaborate—and at times 
highly original and clever—copy of Chi- 
nese drama. Of the many variants of 
Nipponese drama three are outstanding: 
No drama, the Joruri, and the Kabuki. 

No drama is basically not unlike 
Elizabethan theatre. Performed on a 
small stage which juts out into the au- 


dience, the acting is highly formalized. 
A small pebble path traditionally sepa- 
rates the audience from the performers, 
who carefully and rhythmically almost 
dance through the slow movements of 
the drama in highly stylized gyrations. 
The actors wear unchanging wooden 
masks, highly stereotyped and limited to 
only fifteen basic kinds, and thump their 
feet rhythmically as they move. The 
principal property used by the actor is 
the fan, while the costumes are rich and 
ornate. Women are banned from the No 
theatre stage, so men, as they did in 
Elizabethan England and in Golden 


Greece, perform in the women’s roles. 


The Theatre of the Joruri is a fascinat- 
ing one. A large puppet is brought onto 
the stage and manipulated by black- 
garbed men, who are “invisible” to the 
audience. Meanwhile, as an orchestra 
accompanies the action, a chanter re- 
cites the story and the dialogue. Nothing 
in Western theatre compares to this 
form of the theatrical art, but its in- 
fluence has been felt throughout the 
oriental world. 

What No drama has been to the aris- 
tocratic classes, the Kabuki has been to 
the lower classes. Tradition has it that 
a run-a-way Shinto priestess set up this 
theatre of the people, where she manip- 
ulated a fan, sang popular songs, and 
danced in a rather abandoned fashion. 
Imitation Kabukis featuring women 
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sprang up through the island empire, 
but their behavior and performances 
proved so licentious that they were sup- 
pressed by 1629. Meanwhile, male Kabu- 
kis were formed, and they for a time 
flourished in the traditional perform- 
ances of song and dance as well as dra- 
matic skits. But soon they too got out of 
hand morally and were prohibited. Fi- 
nally, some of the most mature male per- 
formers of the Kabukis organized a re- 
spectable series of troupes, which have 
largely survived intact to the present 
day. These performers do not wear 
masks, but their performances are all- 
day and most-of-the-night affairs. 

Outstanding among the Kabuki dram- 
atists was Chikamatsu, whose _ seven- 
teenth century plays reveal a rich back- 
ground of Buddhist tradition and are 
composed with a fine sense of the beau- 
tiful and the dramatic. Often called the 
Japanese Shakespeare, Chikamatsu was 
possessed of a great and varied talent, 
being equally capable in writing comedy 
and tragedy as well as romantic and 
realistic drama. He has well over one 
hundred plays to his credit, and _ the 
story is told that he wrote one play ina 
single night. 

Modern-day Japanese theatre has 
been heavily influenced by the West. 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Shaw 
and ONeill have all been produced 
with success by the Nipponese, who 
have always been superb mimics both 
in industry and in culture. Perhaps in 
one dramatic media, the Japanese stu- 
dents have outshown their Western 
teachers: the motion pictures. In the 
past several years such beautiful epic 
dramas on the screen as the memorable 
Rashamon, Ugetsu, and The Gate of 
Hell have proved themselves outstand- 
ing dramatic presentations. 

“Modern” Oriental theatre then is a 
strange mixture of centuries-old tradi- 
tional drama and_ up-to-the-moment 
Broadway- and Hollywood-styled the- 
atre. Always in uncanny good taste and 
with a fine sense of the aesthetic, the 
Oriental theatre, even to the untrained 
Occidental eye and ear, possesses 
strange charm and great beauty. 
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COSTUMES 


(Continued from page 8) 


were most generally worn; often they 
were attached to cloaks, but most gen- 
erally worn as a separate garment for 
the head and shoulders with a circular 
opening for the face. Simple patterns 
were woven into and painted on ma- 
terials and richly ornamented girdles. 
Belts were worn by both men and wom- 
en. 

The fashion for a woman was a cote- 
hardie, a tight fitting overgarment of 
waist length, with tight buttoned sleev- 
es, and a golden net on her head with 
omaments in front of the ears. Women’s 
clothes at this time fitted closely to the 
hips and then fell into many folds. The 
kirtle, or undergarment, was very tight- 
fitting and often with sleeves buttoned 
from wrist to elbow. Sometimes a sur- 
coat was worn over this that was cut 
away to show a jewelled hip-belt, and 
sometimes the surcoat had sleeves to 
the elbow, and a tippet was worn. A 
tippet was a contrasting band of ma- 
terial or a band of fur that was sewn 
round the arm and allowed to hang 
from the elbow. 

From 1350-1875 the vogue for em- 
broidery spread to the homes of all. 
Bands of simple design were worn at 
the neck and hem, and often on the 
sleeves of most all female attire. 

Around 1360 the men wore parti-col- 
ored tunics, with short caps and bands 
wound round their heads. Girdles were 
bound with gold and silver, and dag- 
gers in pouches hung across their bod- 
ies. 

From 1375-1400 marks the greatest 
change in costume during the Middle 
Ages. Richard II married Anne of Bohe- 
mia in 1383, and she brought with her 
to the English court a variety of out- 
landish styles, the most important being 
the gigantic and ornate headdresses that 
were the influence of Gothic architec- 
ture with its reaching for the higher 
planes of life. 


At this time the houppelande, a gown 
made in a bell shape with a hole for 
the neck in the center of the circle, made 
its appearance. This was worn by both 
men and women and was cut in differ- 
ent lengths to suit the wearer. 

The houppelande for women was usu- 
ally cut with a large opening at the 
neck and was held with a wide belt, 
which was usually embroidered, reach- 
ing from the waist to close under the 
breasts. 


The houppelande for men was high- 
necked, and often covered the ears. 
Sometimes the costume only reached the 
thighs, but it sometimes fell in increas- 
ing fullness to the ankles. One style was 
the use of the houppelande as a surcoat 
with bell-shaped sleeves. The sleeves 
were turned back and lined with con- 
trasting material, while the sleeves of 
the doublet that was worn beneath were 
in plain view. 
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During this time the toes of shoes be- 
came even more exaggerated in length 
than ever before. The points were often 
tied to the knees with gold or silver 
chains to prevent the wearer from trip- 
ping over them. Pouches, knives, and 
jewelery played an important part in 
the attire of the well-dressed during this 
period. 

From 1400 to 1420 two entirely dif- 
ferent fashions of male dress were seen 
worn side by side. They were the houp- 
pelande with sleeves almost as full as 
the gown itself sweeping the ground. 
This was worn by those who preferred 
to appear more dignified and prosper- 
ous than those who favored the more 
abbreviated tunics. 

The short doublet had made its ap- 
pearance at this time in contrast to the 
houppelande. The hose had been cut to 
reach the waist, and the skirts of the 
outer garment became more and more 
brief until they became merely a pleated 
frill some six inches below the- waist. 

Young men of the day wore em- 
broidered surcoats and painted hoods, 
and several new types of sleeve made 
their appearance during this period. The 
new bagpipe sleeve was made like a 
gigantic bag, fitted at the shoulder and 
hung in loose folds to be gathered into 
a tight band at the wrist. A surcoat was 
often worn with a sleeve to the elbow, 
and a tippet might be worn at the 
wrist of the gipon, or undergarment. 


Around the 1420's and 30’s the steeple 
headdress, called the “great hennin,” 
assumed gigantic height, and the ex- 
travagant use of furs was obvious in 
both men’s and women’s attire. The ex- 
treme pointed toes of shoes began to 
die down, as people found it more dif_i- 
cult to go up and down stairs. Tall soft 
leather boots began to be popular for 
riding, and spurs were worn even on 
shoes and soled hose. 

Headgear reached fantastic propor- 
tions during the 1430's to 40’s, but grad- 
ually levelled off at the end of the cen- 
tury. Costumes of the Middle Ages are 
most easily recognized by their head- 
gear, houppelandes, doublets and hose. 

In headgear men refused to be out- 
done by the women, and tall, fantastic 
shapes too numerous to mention were 
worn. 

Colors and materials were of the rich- 
est and most brilliant. Velvets, damasks, 
figured satins, linen, keyrse, muster- 
develys (a grayish soft woolen cloth), 
cloth of gold, cloth of silver, camlet (a 
heavy cloth made of camel's hair), 
morey, frieze taffeta, and broadcloth 
were materials most worn. 

When presenting fairy tales for chil- 
dren and grownups, one must look to 
the rich and vast storehouse of the Mid- 
dle Ages for his costumes. It was in- 
deed a colorful, glamorous age, with all 
its ignorance. Man was blindly striving 
to reach his renaissance. 
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PLAY-DOCTOR than any other play-doctor in Ameri- ly new story around them. A Prince} _ 

(Continued from page 7) can theatre history. The “Dean of There Was on its second time around 
the audience the show's producer, the American Play-Doctors” is believed to made theatre history. 
ingenious Henry Miller, watched the have done some kind of doctoring or It was, however, Cohan’s play-doc. 
proceedings in rapt attention. Sudden- revising on just about every play that toring of the Elmer Rice 1914 success 
ly Miller sprang to his feet and, ap- came under his production eye. On Trial, that earned for him his 
proaching the show's director, said he To Cohan’s office one day came the most outstanding play-doctoring lav. 
thought the play would be greatly im- script of a play called The Tavern by _ rels. Cohan, together with the show; 
proved if the third act were made the an unknown amateur writer. The director, Sam Forrest, was the one 
first act, and vice versa. It was Mr. script was a typical, poorly written, who worked the flashback method 
Miller's suggestion, put into immediate sordid melodrama, but under Cohan’s _ successfully into the play and by this 
effect, that most authorities agree re- guidance it was developed into a rip- device turned an ordinary crime melo. 
sulted in Great Divide’s eventual suc- roaring comedy, a parody of itself, drama into a unique, modern classic 
cess. and another Cohan hit settled down of the American theatre. 

The top play-doctor of them all for a long run on Broadway’s main In January of 1934 this great surge 
was also the top showman of them _ stem. of play-doctoring suddenly erupted 
all, George M. Cohan. Along with Cohan also refused to let his initial into newspaper headlines in a heated 
his other theatrical writing and per- failures fade into limbo. A play he court fight involving an_ established 
forming talents, Cohan probably was was producing, entitled A Prince There playwright, the famed satirist George 
instrumental in pulling more sure fail- | Was, dismally flopped in its first pro- S$. Kaufman, and a New York dress 
ures from the fire of oblivion and duction. Cohan took the ten charac- manufacturer turned Broadway specu- 
turning them into smashing successes ters of the play and wrote an entire- _ lator. 

The dress manufacturer had in 1928 
purchased a play about the Califor. 
nia Gold Mines called Hard Pan fo 
$100 from its down-and-out author. 
Two years later he hired Kaufman to 
whip the play into shape for produc. 
tion by Sam Harris. 

When the rewritten play died in 
agony during its out-of-town tryouts, 
the embittered manufacturer _ sued 
Kaufman for $15,000 damages, charg- 
ing that the playwright-play-doctor 
had “failed to work sufficienity hard 
on the met play to make 7 a 

7 hit.” In rebuttal Kaufman pointed to 
Outstanding Performance the fact that two of his own plays, Off ~ 
Thee I Sing and Once in a Lifetime,} rar 
were at that very moment enjoying} tor 
long runs on Broadway, and in char-} tic 
acteristic Kaufman language, he said} ne 
A clear framed field of light... that “theoretically” he could write a} mé 
Century’s Lekolite #91597 (500—750 watt) is equipped play good enough to run forever. - 
It was Kaufman’s defense of play-} pr 
with Pyrex 6” x 8” stepped lens doctoring coupled with his emphasiz}_ .- 
which eliminates “flare” in the surrounding field. ing that a play-doctor wasn't a mira- ha 
The Alzak sh sitiiemabtes ahestor cle man, that brought forth the trial’s} pl: 
ee most memorable moments. Kaufman] et 
provides a smooth field of light. explained that the manufacturer's play} = 
4 built-in swivel type, externally controlled push shutters was, “a one-act idea which isnt 
; enough for the theatre. Every act 
create simple geometric forme. must be fresh.” “The play,” Kaufman 
The break-away hinged front insures continued, “needed general strength. 
instant lamp replacement and reflector cleaning. ening, sidelights on the characters and 
more interesting things for them to 
Because it results in a clear framed field of light, do. But you can’t coax an idea out 
it is ideal for front of house lighting. of yourself. It’s just got to come.” 
Applications: beam, balcony, and for shaping the pattern of light It remained for presiding Judge Pe 
cora to end the controversy by dis- 
to precise areas on stage from behind the act curtain. missing the charges against Kaufman 
List Price: $45.00 (lamp extra) and by suggesting to the manufactur- 
er that from then on he should con: 
fine his sole connection with the the 
atre “to that of spectator.” 

Mr. Kaufman's play-doctoring rep- 
utation suffered little from this has 
sle, and, indeed, in the years that fol- 
lowed, armed with much more prom: 
ising material, Mr. Kaufman has been 

Century Lighting, inc. 3 onsen play-doctor for many 

521 West 43rd Street 1820-40 Berkeley Street ” with the er a 

New York 36, N. Y. Santa Monica, Calif. eral of his more vigorous contempo- 
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raries, it was believed that play-doc- 
toring as it was then known and prac- 
ticed might become obsolete. But one 
needs only to look at the histories of 
many of the present days most im- 
portant plays to see the error of this 
prophecy. 

In the place of the George M. Co- 
han’s we now have such playwright- 
play-doctors as Abe Burrows, whose 
emergency operations on Guys and 





Dolls, Two on the Aisle, and Three 
Wishes for Jamie, secured three more 
top-drawer musicals for the theatre. 
Or Lindsay and Crouse, whose comic 
additions to the originally more seri- 
ous Arsenic and Old Lace script paved 
the way for that play's overwhelming 
acceptance by the theatre-going pub- 
lic. 

The “idea men” producers are, if 
anything, more in action today than 
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in Cohan’s time. It’s a fact that it 
was Brook Pemberton, then producing 
Harvey, who, after weeks of discus- 
sion and argument, succeeded in per- 
suading the author, Mary Chase, that 
it would be better if the rabbit of the 
title was imagined instead of being 
seen as the author had wished. Be- 
yond doubt Pemberton’s bit of doctor- 
ing assured Harvey's success. 


To his producer, Eddie Dowling, 
Tennessee Williams owes much of the 
success of The Glass Menagerie. 
Though Williams did the actual writ- 
ing, it was Dowling who suggested 
the adding to the play of the fire 
escape scene between Laura and her 
mother, a memorable highlight of the 
drama, and it was Dowling who tedi- 
ously guided Williams through the 
several rewrites necessary on _ the 
play’s deeply moving drunk scene. 


Very seldom does a play-doctor re- 
ceive his deserved credit, for the play- 
bills usually list only the official au- 
thor, and let it go at that. But behind 
nine out of ten plays that reach pro- 
duction, in all probability there has 
been the “idea man” or the “suggest- 
or, the paid play-doctor or perhaps 
just a friend of the author who hap- 
pened to give him a tip that contrib- 
uted greatly to the play's success. 
For, as the record proves, the history 
of play-doctoring is in fact the his- 
tory of the theatre itself. 
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LIGHTING FACILITIES 


(Continued from page 6) 


gency, there is no time to stumble up 
to the switchboard and try and find the 
houselight controls. Unlike the switch- 
board in the story, emergency house 
light controls must be provided at con- 
venient locations in the auditorium. Ob- 
viously then, a paramount factor in the 
design of lighting equipment must be 
the consideration of student safety. 

The custodian in our story also tells 
us that various groups and activities 
are housed in the auditorium. Study 
hall, noon movies, the PTA, the tum- 
bling team and the high school play only 
begin a possible list. These activities are 
dramatic and non-dramatic. Some activ- 
ities, such as PTA meetings, need gen- 
eral illumination, which calls for plenty 
of bright diffuse light. Others, such as 
the school play, call for specific spot- 
lighting which demands more control of 
light. To meet the needs then of the 
dramatic and the non-dramatic activi- 
ties, lighting equipment must be flexi- 
ble and adaptable. The equipment must 
be capable of providing general illumi- 
nation for the choir practice during the 
day, and providing specific illumination 
for the senior play that night. 

Flexibility of equipment, just as sim- 
plicity and safety of equipment, results 
in the need for well designed lighting 
units. Such lighting units must not only 
be well designed as individual pieces of 
equipment, but must also be a planned 








Figure 2A. Ellipsoidal reflector spotlight 
used for frontlighting of the stage. 





portion of the total lighting picture or 
lighting layout. A total picture will be 
discussed in next month's article. Our 
present concern will be with the in- 
dividual units. 

How is the teacher to determine what 
constitutes a flexible, safe, simple, well 
designed unit? Here is a beginning rule 
to follow: Do not use and do not accept 
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for use on your high school stage any 
article of electrical lighting equipment 
that is not specifically approved by the 
Underwriter's Laboratories. This ap. 
proval is shown by a “U.L.” label ap. 
pearing on the equipment. 


Underwriter’s Laboratories have test. 
ed spotlights, switchboards, plugs, ca. 
bles, striplights, and the countless other 
stage electrical items which make up a 
complete installation. Some, of them 
have been found acceptable for theatre 
use and others not acceptable. The U.L. 
label on an article of theatre lighting 
equipment means that the article was 
found suitable and safe for its intend. 
ed theatre use. When the equipment 
does not bear the U.L. label, it was 
either not tested by the U.L. (showing 
indifference towards safety or knowing 
negligence in construction on the part of 
the manufacturer) or, it failed to pass 
the U.L. test for which it was submitted. 
It is fallacious to assume that all articles 
in a manufacturer's line will be U.L. 
approved just because some are ap- 
proved. In purchasing any equipment 
make the acceptance of each item con- 
ditional upon that item bearing the U.L., 
label upon delivery. When an article 
does not bear the U.L. label, exclude it 
from your stage. 


Let us examine typical stage switch- 
boards and lighting instruments from 
the viewpoints of safety, simplicity, and 
flexibility. Each of the items of equip- 
ment shown in Figures (1) and (2) has 
been approved by Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and bears a U.L. label upon 
delivery. 

The switchboard in Figure (1A) is an 
auto-transformer type (see bottom half 
of cabinet) combined with a series of 
rotary-selector switches, each of which 
represents an individual stage circuit 
(see top half of cabinet). There is one 
rotary-selector switch for each stage cir- 
cuit. Each rotary-selector has a number 
of taps which are connected to the in- 
dividual dimmers. Thus a typical rotary- 
selector switch, representing say a “stage 
spotlight,” could be connected to Dim- 
mer 1 or Dimmer 2, etc., and could be 
changed at any time to another dimmer 
by rotating the switch handle. A method 
such as this of interconnecting circuits 
and dimmers cuts down on the number 
of dimmers required in the switchboard. 
Instead of permanently wiring a dim- 
mer to a specific circuit, dimmers on 
this board can be used to control as 
many as or as few circuits as required. 
The student will find the board easy to 
operate with its limited number of dim- 
mers and its orderly arrangement. The 
rotary switches in combination with the 
auto-transformer give this board added 
flexibility. 

The board is entirely “dead front’; 
that is, there is no place where the stu- 
dent can come in contact with live 
wires. It is constructed with all proper 
safeguards, and of course fusing and 
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circuit breaker protection of circuits 
prevents overloading. The auditorium 
lights are also on dimmers, but the sim- 
ple push-button at the left end of the 
switchboard is wired so as immediately 
to bring on the houselights full up when 
the button is pressed. This push-button 
is duplicated in the rear of the auditori- 
um and the projection booth. 

The switchboard in Figure (1B) is of 
the electronic preset type, combined 
again with rotary-selector switches. This 
type of switchboard is, incidentally, now 





Figure 2B. 
for lighting of stage areas. 


Fresnel-lens spotlight used 
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installed in several high schools in the 
New York area. The compact controls 
make this switchboard very simple to 
operate. The circuits in this electronic 
board are designed to give seven to ten 
years of service in the typical high 
schesl before even any minor adjust- 
ment may be required. 

The lighting fixture in Figure (2A) is 
an ellipsoidal reflector spotlight. The 
spotlight is used for frontlighting of the 
stage from the auditorium, and frequent- 
ly for lighting behind the curtain. The 
unit is hinged to drop open in the mid- 
dle so that the reflector can be cleaned. 
The lamp is held in a preset and keyed 
socket so that it is impossible to replace 
the lamp incorrectly. The knobs at the 
middle of the spotlight are used for 
shaping the beam into any of a number 
of geometrical shapes. The most effi- 
cient spotlight of the types in normal use, 
the unit is properly ventilated to main- 
tain satisfactory operating temperatures 
on the lamp and component parts. An 
additional feature of the unit is its com- 
pact and lightweight construction. 

The spotlight in Figure (2B) is a 
Fresnel-Lens spotlight. The function of 
this instrument is to light stage areas 
behind the main curtain. Next to the 
ellipsoidal reflector spotlight it is the 
most efficient lighting unit. The front is 
hinged for lamp replacement and for 
easy cleaning of the lens and reflector. 
A focus slide groove is provided at the 
bottom of the unit for moving the lamp 
within the unit, thereby “flooding out” 
or “spotting in” the beam of light. Like 


the ellipsoidal spotlight, slots or grooves 
are provided to hold a color filter of 
gelatin or of the new long-lasting “plas- 
tic’ mediums. The U.L. approval of the 
unit indicates that it is properly venti- 
lated, and has been found “suitable and 
safe” for theatre use. 

Units of the ellipsoidal reflector and 
Fresnel types (spotlight units) are com- 
bined with floodlights and borderlights 
(units providing general illumination). 
The instruments are designed into an 
overall system of stage circuits and stage 
dimmers to provide the lighting layout 
or total lighting picture. 

Methods of designing the lighting lay- 
out for the high school stage will appear 
in the next month’s article of this series. 
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LOVE IS ETERNAL by Ruth Sergel from the 
book by Irving Stone. 3-act drama; Dramatic 
Pub. Co. 14M, 16W;; settings: the homes of 
Mary Todd and Ninian Edwards and the 
White House; royalty: $25.00. 


If this story of Mary Todd Lincoln attempts 
to encompass more than is wise for a realistic 
chronicle play, it does at least stick deter- 
minedly to its theme: the hatred of slavery 
that is engendered in Mary by her experiences 
in her Kentucky home and that is not assuaged 
until the signing of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. Perhaps there is too much license taken 
with history—Lincoln is made to seem almost 
Mary’s pawn when he finally signs the docu- 
ment—but the scene does bring the chief con- 
flict to a triumphant conclusion and offers a 
moving climax to the play. Surprisingly 
enough, the span of many years (for example, 
Act II ends with Lincoln’s proposal to Mary 
and Act III opens after he is President) is 
rather easily covered without incurring the 
feeling that much has been left out; the result 
is a secure sense of unity of action. 

Characters, the majority of which appear in 
only one scene, are amazingly well rounded in 
spite of the brief moments of time allotted 
most of them. Casting and costuming, histori- 
cal personages, such as Lincoln himself, Dou- 
glas. Edwards, Stanton, etc., may prove an ob- 
stacle for many directors. To Tiles the set- 
ting problems, suggestions are made tor pos- 
sibly using the same basic sect for all three lo- 
cales. Obstacles notwithstanding, however, 
serious directors should realize that here is a 
successful attempt at purposeful adult drama 
and that it will be well worth any extra effort 
it may cost for production. 


THE FAMILY MAN by William McCleery. 3- 
act comedy; French. 4M, 6W; optional ex- 
tras; setting: a living room; royalty: $25.00. 


Compared to the typical, zany, so-called 
“family comedies” that are usually put out for 
the high-school trade, this play is a great im- 
ST in many ways. Its peo le are more 

elievable, its situations more plausible, and 
its general tone more thoughtful. Father has 
been busy improving his position and has let 
his daughter grow away from him. When she 
innocently causes a crisis with an extroverted 
Texas visitor who can help father secure a 
better job, father suddenly discovers how 
things stand and learns much about not only 
his daughter but himself also. In the end he 
gets the job not in spite of but because of his 
taking time out to be a real family man. There 
is _ comedy in the visiting Texas braggart 
and his outspoken shrewd wife, in the harassed 
voung boy friend, and in father himself; but, 
for a delightful change, it is primarily comedy 
of character instead of farcical situation. Per- 
haps some will obiect to the highly intelligent 
level of dialogue that comes from the sixteen- 
year-old daughter; but, if there must be a 
choice between ridiculously immature and 
overly mature teen-agers, then this choice is 
certainly much easier to take. 


COMMENCEMENT by Pete Williams. 3-act 
comedy; French. 7M, 7W; setting: ante- 


room of the principal’s office; royalty: 
$10.00. 


Another schoolroom play, this one puts its 
emphasis upon the students rather than the ad- 
ministration. The usual problems found in any 
group of youngsters are found here: romance, 
school loyalty, athletic crises, grades, non-ac- 
ceptance by the group because of either the 
person himself or his background, and so on. 
The main conflict involves the stealing of the 
basketball ticket fund and its effect upon the 
people involved. The last scene, commence- 
ment, obviously finds all the problem children 
passing all tests with flying colors. Because of 
this last scene, this may prove an appropriate 
choice for a senior play. Production problems 
are extremely simple. 
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ONE FAMILY SINGS, adapted by Sister M. 
Francis Borgia from the book by Maria Au- 
gusta Trapp. 2-act drama with music: Row 
Peterson. About 25M, 25W, but many of 
the roles are one-scene appearances, often 
with only a speech or two, and a great deal 
of double or triple casting may be done; 
many roles may be cut entirely or, on the 
other hand, many more extras employed. 
Settings: 8 locales; royalty: on application. 


What should have been the impossible task 
of dramatizing the Baroness Trapps book, The 
Story of the Trapp Family Singers, has, amaz- 
ingly enough, turned out to be a family history 
that glows with the same inner light of 
strength, goodness, and humanity which dis- 
tinguished the book. Over twenty years of the 
family’s high lights have been easily and flexi- 
bly compressed into two acts through the de- 
vices of short simple scenes, the use of a tape 
recorder for the Baroness’s narration which 
b:nds the incidents together, the use of film 
strips of the picture story of the Trapps in 
Lire, and vocal and instrumental music that 
bridges the gaps. The family of course must 
sing and obviously sing well; but the script 
calls for an off-stage choir, out of sight or in 
the orchestra pit, that sings with the cast and 
continues the songs during the transitions when 
the curtain is closed and the stage is being re- 
set. In fact this play would be an ideal proj- 
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ect for the cooperative endeavors of the drama 
and music departments. 

The settings will probably seem the most 
formidable deterrent, for they call for such 
difficult locales as the deck of a steamer, the 
family’s traveling bus, a robm at Ellis Jslan 4, 
and so on. While they may be most realistically 
and elaborately done, it is clearly obvious that 
they may also be most simply suggested. In 
fact probably much emphasis on the story 
would be gained by doing the play in a curtain 
set with the absolute minimum of suggestive 
scene pieces. If a director is hunting something 
different and adaptable to a large cast, this 
script should not be overlooked. 


LINE OF SCRIMMAGE by Hal O. Kesler. 3- 
act comedy; Row Peterson. 9M, 11W, op- 
tional extras; setting: a dual set of the prin- 
cipal’s office and ante-room; royalty: on ap- 
plication. 


The commonplace schoolroom farce under- 
goes a face lifting in this new play about a 
young, idealistic, inexperienced school princi- 
pal and his attempts to treat adolescents as 
responsible young people instead of potential 
delinquents who must _ carefully guarded. It 
is only natural that he almost comes a cropper 
when they do not always carry through as he 
fondly hopes they will; but of course in the 
end their own integrity—and a bit of pressure 
from the principal’s loyal secretary—produces 
the Pol 4 result. Not only is the job secure, 
but the man’s serious beliefs in the proper 
treatment of maturing youth as well. Some of 
the cast are recognized as the age-old types, 
true; but most of them are likewise clothed in 
the robes of realistic individualism. Even 
though the set is a multiple one, it will prove 
quite simple to execute. 


THE PEOPLE VERSUS MAXINE LOWE by 
Luella E. McMahon. 3-act mystery drama; 
Dramatic Pub. Co. 5 to 10M, 8 to 13W; 
setting: a courtroom; royalty: $10.00 to 
$25.00, depending upon receipts. 


While this play is not precisely in the same 
class with the ever-popular The Night of Janu- 
ary 16, it may well prove a successor to that 
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old favorite. Probably everyone loves a tens 
courtroom drama, and this story will not dis. 
appoint them. Maxine Lowe is on trial for the 
alleged shooting of her husband; and, 

though it is not enough that all the witness 
should be against her, she herself is her owg 
worst enemy because she refuses to testify o@ 
even reveal the truth to her lawyer. Finally g 
course the truth comes out. It is not the end 
ing that an audience may shy at, however, bt 
the unfortunate plot twist which reveals th 
young assistant prosecuting attorney as th 
daughter of Mrs. Lowe. With the exception @ 
this echo from Madame X, the rest of the plot 
holds together well enough, and the charagw 
ters are fully enough drawn. The possibilitieg 
of using jurors from the audience and exiting 
and entering from the auditorium serve 
create an atmosphere of the spectators’ parth 
cipating in the actual event. The setting cag 
be as elaborate or as simple as one desires. — 


A MAN CALLED PETER by John Me 
Greevey from the book by Catherine Mar 
shall. 3-act drama; Dramatic Pub. Co. 7M, 
8W;; setting: a living room; royalty: $35.00 


A good play in its own right, this script also 
seems to be faithful to the spirit of Peter Mar 
shall, who has become so familiar to Americar 
through his wife’s biography. His attitudes to 


ward youth, religion, a militant and joyoug 
Christianity, marriage, and many other thing 
are cleverly demonstrated in the tightly plotted 
story. Characterizations on the whole are good, 
especially the young people, who have beeg 
made young without being made also silly, 
Perhaps it is doubtful whether or not it is pos 
sible to write about a man who has given hin 
self to God without simultaneously making him 
sound as though he were speaking sermons 
from the pulpit instead of informally conver 
sing with friends and family; at any rate Pete 
Marshall does occasionally sound like that i 
this play. Perhaps there is no other way outj 
but it seems that the actor portraying him 
have to be most careful to make such speeché 
ring true and not sound like mechanical ¢ 
unctuous platitudes. All in all, however, 
play heull prove satisfying not only to rele 
gious groups but to any group that wants t 
tackle a play with deeper meanings than are 
—— in the customary problem of “boy meet 
girl. 


PENNY by Marrijane and Joseph Hayes. § 
act comedy; French. 6M, 6W; setting: 
patio; royalty: $25.00. 


Supposedly inspired by the comic strig 
“Penny, in the New York HERALD TRIBUNE 
this play is pretty much like all the othe 
comedies in which an imaginative adolescent 
stirs up a tempest in a teapot. In this case the 
tempest blows up in the wake of fathers 
newspaper column that exposes the wiles 
the female sex. Penny answers him in the high 
school paper and her article is renrinted in t 
rival evening paper. The war finally involves 
not only the two papers, but the men an 
women, the boys and girls of the entire com 
munity. In the end Penny, guided by her wi 
mother, capitulates in order “to win by los 
ing,” and indeed finally gets the desired new 
formal whose denial by father started the 
whole fracas in the first place. If your reviewé 
were to protest father’s stupidity and the logi¢ 
of the Jot as a whole, I presume he would 
merely ~ accused of the same ulterior mo 
tives to rule the world which Penny attributes 
to her father; so nothing more will be said 
The setting should prove an interesting varia 
tion from the usual living room. 
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ROBERT ST. CLAIR by VERA and KEN TARPLEY “ “\ee EN) Ie : 


A comedy in 5 acts by Th 








adapted for the stage by 


FOUR BIG REASONS WHY 
YOUR NEXT PLAY 
SHOULD BE A 
ROW-PETERSON PLAY 


THE PERCENTAGE ROYALTY PLAN.* 


Offers you maximum protection in case your star player gets 
sick, bad weather keeps the crowd home, or some other un- 
foreseen emergency arises. Under this plan, you pay 15% to 

THREE-ACT 20% of gross receipts for each performance up to a specified 

COMEDY |. maximum limit, indicated in the Row-Peterson Drama Cata- 
log. The plan secures all the advantages of a known flat-rate 
royalty since the charge never exceeds the quoted maximum. 
*(Pertains to most three-act plays. ) 


THE PLAYBOOK EXCHANGE PLAN. 


Gives you a wide choice of plays without having to pay for 
all the copies of those you do not find suitable. You may 
order up to 10 different royalty plays, select one to produce, 
and return the other copies in exchange for an equal number 
of copies of the play you select—without additional charge! 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


f AM i LY i Lagniappe, a drama publication issued several times dur- 
ing the school year. Helps you decide on plays for specific oc- 
S NGS casions and helps you with casting and production problems. 


VARIETY OF TESTED PLAY SELECTIONS. 


LL- LENGTH PLAY Row, Peterson and Company offers you a wide selection of 
A FULL: | top - quality one - act and three - act royalty and non-royalty 
in two acts plays for every mood and every season. 























FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG, WRITE TO: 


1911 RIDGE AVENUE 
TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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MATTHEWS eenaRY 
ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE | 
TEMPE ARIZ Ri2e/66 ! 


A NEW 
THREE ACT PLAY 


based on the novel of the same 
name by Irving Stone. Cast 14m, 
L6w. 





Royalty, $25.00 Playbooks, 85c 


Mary Todd Lincoln is one of the most controversial characters in American 
history. Was she a shrew who held Lincoln back or a witty, impulsive 
beauty whose courage and intuition never failed him? Irving Stone presents the 
latter view in his brilliant Book-of-the-Month novel here offered in dramatic 
form. With irresistible charm Mary Todd Lincoln emerges and her warm heart, 
vivacity and candor make her seem a modern girl masquerading in crinoline! 
This is drama of sophisticated wit, homespun humor, charm and historical significance. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO , ILLINOITS 
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